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As Attractive as a Gift Book. 


This new system, which is now becoming so popular, teaches penmanship in 
the most DIRECT and PRACTICAL way. It discards useless and unnatural letter- 
analysis, and follows the TRUE SYNTHETIC METHOD. It teaches letters as WHOLES, 
and imparts an easy and natural movement,— the essential condition cf good pen-| Tue CuristTIAN INTELLIGENCER (Dec. 10, 1884) well says : 
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Heats, Teacher and Penman, Hartford, Conn. otherwise called most appropriately, ‘The Story of the Stars.’ It is the latest 

The above is the general testimony of teachers who have become familiar/of Dx JozL DoRMAN STEELE’s admirable series of text-books on the Natural Sci- 
with this system. ences. We sigh as we look over this really splendid and fascinating work, and 


COMPRISES ment and the Questions for Class Use are admirably adapted for the purposes 
LEAD-PENCIL COURSE, 3 Nos. SHORT COURSE, 7 Nos. of instruction. It is indexed, and will serve all students as a book of ready 


SHORT COURSE (Tracing), 2. Nos. GRAMMAR COURSE, 7 Nos. 
APPLETONS’ STANDARD WRITING-CHARTS. 


Adopted for use in the public schools of New York City, Jersey City, 
Albany, and many other important cities and towns. 


12mo. Cloth. Price for examination, postpaid, $1.00. 


For specimen copies, terms of introduction, etc., address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


oR 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, 


SHEELDON & COMPANY’S 


YOUNG'S GOVERNMENT CLASS BOOK. NEWER BOOKS. 
A Youth’s Manual of Instruction in the Principles of Constitutional 7 SHELDON & C0.’8 MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


Government and Law. 


111 and 113 William St., New York. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Patterson’s Spellers. 
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A General View of the State ‘Governments; The Law of Nations, with Tabalar Anal- Arithmetic, Shaw’s English and American Lit- 
An of the Governmeut of the United yeess Questions, and Histor- Olney’s Arithmetics Algebras. erature. New Edition. 
ales 5 ca oten. 
300 pages, 12mo. Price, for Specimen Copy and Introduction, $1.00. sa Geometry. New L£dition. Avery’s First Principles of Natural 
—————_ Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. Philosophy. 
“It would not require much time or much study to take a class of scholars through this volume, and the ayland & Chapin’s Political Avery’s Elements of Nat'l Philosoph 
process would certainiy make them much better neighbors and citizens.”—New York Times. w P of Chemi phy 
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H. I. SMITH, N. E. Agent, 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety fur- 
nished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. They are all warranted of superior standard 
quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


Unequaled for uniformity in grading, freedom from grit, strength of leads, soft, easy-cutting wood, fineness of finish, and reliability in marking The leads 
do not need to be touched to the tongue every moment, as with other pencils. They are made in ten degrees of hardness for draughting and fine drawing 
in seven degrees of hardness for school use and ordinary drawing, and in over 500 styles of finish in No. 2 and No. 3 leads, for general use. 

If your stationer does not keep them, send 16 cents for samples, worth double your money; but be sure and mention N. E. JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., : Jersey City, N. J. 


think of the school-books of our own boyhood. It is hard for us to realize that 


Appletons’ Standar d System of P en manship this handsome, pictorial, and readable volume is a school-book at all. The arrange. 
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W. H WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


and all Accessories and Out. 
hts, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
=- Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER 


121 Fulton & 42 Ann St. 


=>» New York, 
and Importers 


MATHEMATICAL 


ART, EDUCATION, AND PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF SCHOLAR OR ARTIST. 


Indorsed by all the Principals in the Public and Private Schools throughout the 


country. Fourteen years’ constant oe by Se Boards of Bdu- 
cation of New York and Philadelphia. 
SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES, 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATINC, 
LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth) 


A perfect, flexible Blackboard for Teachers, Sunday Schools, etc, 


SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an Imitation of Ivory). 


The surface is transparent, and may be applied over printing. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


(General Headquarters for School Supplies, ) 


Office and Salesroom, {91 FULTON ST. COR. CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


~Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 504 
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equal grain for pencil and 
crayon drawings. 
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When the word Estey or the word Organ 
is mentioned, they each suggest the other, 
so widely known and so popular are the in- 
struments and the makers, 

Five letters in each of the two words are 
reminders of enjoyment in multitudes of 
homes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free 
to all applicants. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Lratileboro, Vt. 


8 BARCLAY 8ST. 
13 NEW Y OR? 


E. B. BENJAMIN, IMPORTER AND 


MANUF’R OF 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


tare J. & H. BERGH 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments High Schools and 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 
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CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
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But don’t buy until you have seen 
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WALL MAPS, 
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IMPORTED ONLY BY 
HARRIS & ROGERS, 
{3 Tremont 


BLACKBOARDS, 


You will not spend any more money patching up 
holes and cracks in the plastering, and coating it over 
iwth Liquid Slating, when you have thoroughly tested 
the Patent Crystal Blackboard. Surface better than 
natural slate, and will never wear out. 


I am now prepared to take contracts for furnishing 
Towns, Cities, and private Institutions, with both wall 
and portable Blackboards of this material. Please call 
and test them thoroughly. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf'r and Dealer in all School Supplies, 
499 f cow 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL NEW ENGLAND. 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos: 

601 St., Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass, 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


Send for Circular. 
247 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


STUDENTS INDEX 


SCRAP FILE. || run 
The Best Method. 


SILK BANNERS Sha 
MILTON BRADLEY CO, J. & BR. LAMB, New Yor, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.. 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
7. 8. DAY SCHOOLS. | 


AYER’S PILLS 


Are purely vegetable in their composition, 
and thorough in their operation. They do 
not debilitate the Liver by excessive stim- 
ulation, and are not irritating in their 
action. The importance of these Pills in 
arousing the Stomach, Liver, aud Bowels, 
to the proper performance of their func- 
tions cannot be overestimated. They will 


Promote the Appetite, 


and restore health and strength to weak 
and enfeebled systems. 

“ For four years I was greatly troubled 
with Dyspepsia; part of the time so badly 
I could retain little or no food on my 
stomach. I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills, dieting myself at the same Time. and 
effected a permanent cure, I am now en- 
joying perfect health.” 

THOMAS O. JENKINS, 
Provincetown, Mass. 

“For over a year I was afflicted with 
Liver and Stomach troubles, and failed to 
find relief until 1 commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills. Two boxes of these Pills have re- 
stored my Liver to a healthy condition, 
and I can now eat without being dis- 


tressed.” 
A. J. JONES, Buxport, Me. 


Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Baker, Pratt & Go., 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 


Manufacturers of the 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, PBATT & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 

518 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
503 197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for POLLY 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FUL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti. 0. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
a. Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 

H. MoSsane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
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SINGING BIRDS. 


BY JOHN SWETT. 


By the river, by the lake, 

Where the silver ripples break, 

In the lonely mountain glen, 

In the crowded haunts of men, 

In the woods from footsteps free, 
In the garden apple-tree, 

Lights and shadows flitting round, 
Little singing birds are found. 


In the northern lands of storms, 
Mid the icebergs’ awful forms, 
Under burning tropic skies 
Where the verdure never dies, 
Where Siberian exiles roam 

In their cold and cheerless home, 
Where the Niger rolls bis tide 
Little singing birds abide. 


In the valleys green and low, 

Where the brooks through meadows flow, 
Where the dark pines rear their forms, 
Battling with the mountain storms, 

In the fields amid the flowers, 

In the sunshine after showers, 

Lights and shadows flitting round, 

Little singing birds are found. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— No part of the school law more seriously demands 
the careful and immediate attention of the legislature 
than that relating to school districts. The defects and 
objections to our present separate, independent districts 
are numerous. There must be a change, and the sooner 
it is made the better it will be for the prosperity of the 
schools —Supt. W. EH. Thompson, Arkansas. 


— If the Federal Government wishes to return the 
surplus in the Treasury to the states, in a way which 
will be a benefit and not an eventual harm, let it build 
and endow normal schools, Teaching, which includes 
governing, is beginning to be recognized as a fine art 
which requires a course of study, in no wise inferior to 
that given to the acquirement of other professions,— 
Annie G. Brown, in The Current. 


— Can the state afford to stifle all enterprise upon 
the part of publishers and authors for the sake of the 
few dollars which it is hoped to save in supplying the 
schools with these necessary implements? It would 
seem that abuses can be remedied without assuming the 
risks of expensive “ jobs,” corrupt rings, inferior books, 
and overthrowing the spirit of progress, by allowing a 
set of school officials to make and distribute our school 
books.— Intelligence. 


— The colored men of the South are considering the 
advisability of establishing industrial schools for colored 
children, This movement should be encouraged by all 
philanthropic citizens, As long as the race, so long in 
the groove of the rice, the cotton, and the cane, are kept 
there by the fact that they are fit for nothing else, so 
long will the difficulty, if not impossibility, of giving 
them the full advantages of freedom remain. Let them 
know carpentry, masonry, engineering, etc.— Zhe Acad- 
emy News, Michigan. 


_ Let northern people refrain from railing at south- 
aie Prejudice; that is not the way to exorcise it. They 
4ve not 8o long been delivered,—they are not now 80 


fully delivered,—as to be throwing stones promiscuously 


at their southern brethren, whose sad misfortune it was 
to be oppressed by slavery till within twenty years, and 
whose opportunities for coming into a condition of moral 
and social and political equilibrium have been far from 
the best.— The Advance. 


— A requirement of physics for admission to college 
is desirable on many grounds. It would enable the 
college classes to do better work, would benefit the stu- 
dent, would stimulate the secondary schools, and so by 
improving the teaching in them would benefit the whole 
community. The study is unquestionably suitable for 
these schools ; in the opinion of many teachers there is 
time for it in the course, and almost the only objections 
raised are those due to imperfect teaching. In no 
other respect are most of our colleges so far behind the 
standards of admission to French and German higher 
schools as in the omission of any requirement of scien- 
tific knowledge and training.—Prof. Charles K. Wead, 
A.M., in Circular of Information from U. S. Bureau 
of Kducation. 

— What part is Africa to play in the future history 
of the world? This is one of the most interesting 
questions of the day. Scientific explorations and mil- 
itary expeditions are co-operating to open up the heart 
of the great, dark continent. As was to be expected, 
resources of wealth, and capacities for settlement far in 
advance of ordinary expectation, are being brought to 
light. It is well that it is so. The overflowing popu- 
lations of Europe need all the new outlets the world 
can afford. If but favorable climatic conditions can be 
assured, and stable governments established, it may not 
be long until a great wave of emigration is seen set- 
ting toward the interior of Africa, and that continent 
may yet play an important part in the mundane affairs 
in the twentieth century.—Canada School Journal. 


— The following, from The London School Board 
Chronicle, will throw light upon the condition of the 
English schools: “ In arithmetic I was surprised to find 
so ‘few really good answers to those of the questions 
which required a clear understanding of first principles ; 
very few showed any knowledge of prime factors, and 
still fewer were able to find the greatest common meas- 
ure by the factorial method. I was sorry to see evi- 
dences that the unitary method has not yet supplanted 
the old-fashioned and little understood Rule of Three, 
and to find that in some cases the algebraical symbol 
x was introduced as the fourth term of a proportion. 
In question 11 (on insurance to include premium) there 
was an almost universal failure. One boy, only, I think, 
obtained the correct result; and questions 13 and 14 
proved too difficult for all except a very few.” 


Tue Mip Session Recress.—During a portion of the 
term just passed, there has been substituted in the place 
of the usual mid-session recess out of doors, a brief 
period of active recreation in the school-room, properly 
ventilated, with full liberty allowed the pupils to leave 
the room without restraint when necessary or desired, 
and the length of the session has been shortened twenty 
minutes. In places where this change has been fairly 
tried, it has seemed to avoid the demoralization of a 
miscellaneous recess out-of doors, while the children 
have been kept fresh and in good spirits, and have been 
protected, in a large measure, from the colds almost nec- 
essarily incident to out of doors exposure at a recess 
which seems to many too brief to require careful wraps, 
and still too long for all to escape catching cold without 
them. The plan finds much favor with mothers of 
young children, one of whom is said to have remarked 
that, “by such an arrangement, my children can prob- 
ably go through the winter without a struggle with the 
croup.” The committee have decided to continue the 


HOW CHILDREN GET KNOWLEDGE OF 
OBJECTS. 


BY N. A. CALKINS, LLD., 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, New York City. 


Teachers need to know how pupils learn, as well as 
what they should learn, in order to know how to teach. 
Among the important facts pertaining to the manner of 
learning, no one is more necessary for the teacher to 
understand than how the child gets knowledge from the 
different objects around him. Since to know an object 
we must learn its chief qualities or properties by means 
of our senses, our knowledge of an object is faint or dis- 
tinct, partial or complete, in the same proportion as are 
our perceptions of it. 

The child can obtain only a partial knowledge of an 
orange by seeing it, and its color is the chief fact thus 
obtained. To get a more complete knowledge of the 
orange, the child must employ the sense of touch with 
sight, to learn its form, size, parts, smoothness and 
roughness, and its softness and hardness. He must 
smell it to learn its odor or fragrance ; taste it to know 
Jlavor, and lift it to know its weight. A casual or gen- 
eral observation does not give definite or complete knowl- 
edge of an object. There must be an active attention 
to the object by each of the senses through which any 
of its qualities can be perceived, in order to get com- 
plete knowledge of it. Hach child must get this knowl- 
edge for himself ; he cannot obtain it by being told it, 
Telling a child the name of an object gives him no 
knowledge of its color, form, uses, or qualities, De- 
scribing an object imparts only such a degree of knowl- 
edge of it as the child may be able to derive from com- 
paring the description with some object that is already 
known to him. Words, even in descriptions, convey no 
knowledge beyond the idea which they symbolize to the 
listener. Pupils may memorize and recite words and 
descriptions of things without gaining any knowledge 
From the words, or of the things described. Hence it 
frequently happens, when a teacher attempts to give the 
meaning of an unfamiliar word by description alone, that 
the pupils associate the word with something known 
through their personal observation, to which it does not 
relate, and thus receive a wrong idea of its meaning. 
The following incidents will illustrate this point: 

A teacher told her pupils that ferment means to work, 
When she requested them to give sentences illustrating 
the meaning of this word, one pupil said, “ My father 
ferments on the Boulevard.” 

Another teacher, attempting to describe the meaning 
of effervesce, told her pupils that it signifies to bubble 
or froth up, and fall over. To illustrate the idea received 
as the meaning of this word a pupil said, “A man effer- 
vesced on the elevated railroad.” 

Probably incidents of similar misconceptions, experi- 
enced by hundreds of teachers, have been charged to the 
stupidity or carelessness of pupils, when many of them 
should have been charged to the use of wrong methods 
of teaching ; 7. e., attempts to convey knowledge by the 
use of words that do not represent definite ideas to the 
pupils. 

During the early stage of the pupil’s school-life, the 
teacher should provide suitable objects and ready means 
for learning, then guide the young learners in the ways 
of getting knowledge through the proper exercise of 
their senses. A right exercise of these powers to per- 
ceive gives clearness of perception and certainty of 
knowledge. Training a child’s powers of observation is 
leading him to notice things more carefully, to perceive: 
resemblances, and discriminate differences in the things. 
observed, as their shapes, colors, properties, uses, etc. 
Training a power, or faculty of the mind, implies the 
regular calling of it into activity, by supplying the 
necessary conditions for its exercise. 


experiment during at least next term, if not through 


the year.—Supt. A P. Stone, Springfield. 
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a child can perceive resemblances and distinguish differ- 
ences in things, facts, etc., indicates the condition of 
his mental development, shows the state of his real edu- 
cation, and marks the starting-point for subsequent 
teaching. 

In view of the foregoing facts relating to the way in 
which we get knowledge of the things around us, it is 
proper to inquire, How should we proceed to teach chil- 
dren? Are the methods that you are now using such 
as will lead your pupils to know the real facts which 
you endeavor to teach? Do you use words chiefly, in- 
stead of guiding the pupils to learn from personal ob- 
servation and experience? Do you lead them to recall 
their own knowledge of an object, or event. or of a sim- 
ilar one, before you attempt to teach further facts relating 
tothe same thing? Is your chief purpose, in the giving 
of a lesson, to make your pupils remember the language 
used, or to know the facts of the subject ? 

In conclusion allow me to say to the teachers, Please 
look to your methods ; consider carefully whether they 
are fitted to the conditions of the pupils under your 
care, and what changes are needed in your modes of 
teaching to enable your pupils to attain the desired ends 
in education. 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR. —(L) 


BY IDA M, GARDNER, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Grammar in its highest sense,—scientific grammar, 
—should have no place in the so-called grammar schools 
of our public system. Its true place is in the high 
school or college course, after the pupil has gained 
some knowledge of Latin, French, and German,—ele- 
ments entering so largely into the composition of our 
language,—as well as of the way in which the language 
came to be what it is. 

Elementary grammar should form a part of every 
child’s education, and may be begun with advantage at 
ten years of age, providing that it is truly elementary 
and clearly taught. While “ elementary grammar,” as 
used in this article, includes a practical knowledge of 
more than the child usually retains of the grammar- 
school course, it does not include much that is usually 
required. 

In the natural order of development, analysis pre- 
cedes synthesis. Experience has shown that pupils 
who can analyze a sentence at sight have little difficulty 
in parsing. Many children who can parse with a fair 
degree of accuracy seem to have no definite idea of the 
relation of the different elements to the subject or pred- 
icate. This is especially apparent in their attempts to 
dispose of prepositions and conjunctions. 

The way of teaching grammar which is to be pre- 
sented has been tested for the past ten years with pu- 
pils from ten to twenty years.of age, and with equal 
success. The enthusiasm and rapid progress of the 
youngest classes have proved that the work is en- 
tirely within their comprehension. , 

In writing out a course of study it is impossible to 
write out all the drill and variety necessary to perfect 
knowledge. A few fundamental rules may properly 
precede our discussion of the subject. 

1. Do not destroy a child’s faith in books by too 
much battling against text-books. He must rely on 
books for much of his knowledge. At the same time, 
where an open fallacy occurs lead the child to observe 
it, that he may learn to think for himself. 


2. Give the shortest and simplest definition that will 
cover the necessary points. The definitions to follow 
are by no means superior to many others that might 
beused. They are seldom original, but have been gath- 
ered from the many grammars consulted as reference- 
books or for extra sentences. 

3. As far as possible use only those sentences that 
are worth remembering for the thought they contain. 
“ Nothing can be love to God which does not shape it- 
self into obedience,” is as good an example of the use 
of the relative noun as “The book which I lost has 
been found.” 

4. Never begin work upon a sentence until you are 
sure that every child in the class understands its mean- 
ing. Teach the pupils to give their attention first to 
the meaning. This will necessitate the definition of 
unfamiliar words and increase their vocabulary, If 


the sentence contains an abstract truth, bring it to 
the comprehension of the children by illustration. One 
of the sentences in Greene’s Grammar gives an oppor: 
tunity for questioning, for teaching children how to 
consult histories, cyclopwdias, etc., that, if fully used, 
might determine the bent of a child’s reading for all 
his life : 

“ Leonidas, the brave Spartan hero, gallantly de- 
fended the narrow pass.” 

Who was Leonidas? Why is he called the “ Spar- 
tan” hero? Locate Sparta. What pass did he de- 
fend? Locate it Against whom did he defend it? 
Compare the two nations opposed to each other. Why 
was it better for one to succeed, rather than the other ? 
What would have been the effect on European civiliza- 
tion had the Persians conquered ? 

These questions, if properly answered, would arouse 
an interest in Grecian history. A little boy of eleven 
spent hours over Barnes’s General History, which had 
been put into his hands that he might be ready to an- 
swer questions on this very short sentence, “ Hannibal 
crossed the Alps.” 

Perhaps some teacher will say, “ But I could not ex- 
plain all that to the children without study!” So 
much the stronger is the argument for such a course. 
Teachers confined to the common English branches are 
in danger of growing narrow, unless an effort is made 
to guard against such a result. 

5. Never expect to succeed in using just the ques- 
tions found in any course of study, written out as the 
following course is to be written. The questions are 
simply suggestive of the order of the development. The 
same topics can rarely be used with two classes without 
some modification. 

6. Do not answer a question which the pupil ought 
to answer for himself, and never tell him what he can 
find for himself in the dictionary or cyclopzdia. 

7. Do not hurry over points that need careful thought, 
even though you teach but one definition in an hour. 
To have taught the child to use his own powers is bet- 
ter than to have taught him the whole subject of 


grammar. 


AIMS OF SCHOOL READING. 
BY MISS ETTA A. FANNING, NORWICH, CONN, 


First of all there has sprung up, of late years, a grow- 
ing dependence upon the public library. Reports from 
every city of importance throughout the Union show 
that the relation between the school and the library is 
becoming every day more clearly defined, and more 
firmly strengthened, by thoughtful teachers. No help 
to reading can surpass that which may be afforded by a 
good library, presided over by a wise librarian. Other 
instructors, going further than this, have tried with 
success the experiment of gradually building up a 
school library of standard works, which have been read 
aloud and discussed by the pupils, under the careful 
direction and guidance of their teachers. Others, 
again, have converted their school-rooms into reading- 
rooms, to which pupils have been allowed access after 
school-hours and on Saturdays, for the purpose of 
silently reading carefully-selected books. 

A successful Tennessee experiment has been, to re- 
quire of pupils lists of the books which they have been 
able to find at home, with brief and concise accounts of 
the contents of each volume, to be given in turn during 
the hours usually devoted to the regular reading exor- 
cises ; and in cases where they have discovered books 
of biography and travel, they have been used in connec- 
tion with lessons in history and geography. In a cer. 
tain New York school the teacher tried the plan of sub- 
scribing for six of the best-known children’s periodicals, 
which were read and discussed by the class at stated in- 
tervals during the month, at the homes of different pu- 
pils, thus aiming to secure a wider range of reading, a 
well-defined class feeling, sociability, and above all co- 
operation of parents. 

Still, again, the plan of introducing newspapers into 
the school-room has been adopted in many schools with 
the aim of securing a broad and liberal acquaintance 
with current events, and of vivifying the places and in- 
cidents referred to in the regular studies. A well- 
known journalist commends this,— for still another 


reason,—as the wisest innovation of the so-called “new 
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departure ;” since in his opinion it is, with boys, the 
surest means of neutralizing the effect of dime novels 
and the trashy and exciting literature of the day, bring- 
ing to their consideration in cold type, as the daily pa- 
per does so often, the certain cold, hunger, neglect, and 
humiliating home coming which inevitably await the 
adventurous and dissatisfied boy who yearns for the 
career of a pirate, or covets the breezy life of a Jesse 
James. 

Again, frequent prize-readings are promotive of in- 
calculable benefit in fostering good habits of both oral 
and silent reading; since when the test is to be upon 
some unannounced selection, pupils are led to read con- 
stantly to every willing listener when at home, thus 
obtaining both oral and mental development. The 
greatest good often results from following up both the 
selections from the best authors which are contained in 
the ordinary readers, and the poetical selections which 
are now regularly memorized in all progressive schools, 
as well as from free discussions of selections read to the 
class by their teacher. Emerson says, very truly, “ It 
is the things of which we do not think that educate us,” 
and the pupil who is led to finish Pendennis, or the 
Vicar of Wakefield, or Alsop, or the Tanglewood Tales, 
to satisfy that hunger and thirst of the mind induced 
by the taste of the intellectual sweets which his teacher 
has first afforded him, in her reading of some choice se- 
lection, has gained more in the way of true mental 
growth than would result from a month, from a year 
even, of the ordinary aimless, desultory reading of 
school life. 

I have known a single passage from Julius Cesar 
to lead to the profitable reading of Shakespeare’s entire 
works; and the single selection relating to the tea-party 
in New Amsterdam has resulted in a life-long acquaint- 
ance with the writings of Washington Irving. The 
real, live boy, to whom his teacher has read a chapter 
from Cooper, and who fails to follow up with attention 
and profit the works of that veritable American classic, 
has yet to make his appearance upon the stage of school 
life. Plutarch’s inspiring sketches of the noble old 
Greeks and Romans; Abbott’s, Scott’s, Ballantyne’s, 
Dickens’s, Kellogg’s, and Fosdick’s works, Creighton’s 
historical tales, Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver's Trav- 
els, with Hawthorne and Irving, introduced in this 
way to a school would soon be followed up with a 
fidelity which would result in a total eclipse of the glo- 
ries of the heroes of the dime novels. A stock of single 
numbers of Harper's Young People, Wide Awake, and 
St. Nicholas, loaned to children for home reading, will 
also return a dividend beyond the power of ordinary 
figures to compute. But in all reading-helps, half the 
effect is lost unless the teacher guides and directs the 
exercises. 

To do this properly, without a specially-prepared and 
carefully-followed plan, is an utter impossibility. We 
are all able to call to mind students of so-called educa- 
tion who, asked a question beyond the cut-and-dried 
matter of their text-books, are utterly at sea. At the 
same time there is an equal number who, possessed of a 
general and superficial acquaintance with facts, can yet 
be pinned down to nothing accurate or definite, The 
one fault is the result of narrowness ; the other, of aim- 
lessness in reading. The excellence of the Chautauqua 
movement, which of late years has exercised such a 
marvelous influence for culture throughout the country, 
is due largely to the system and definiteness of the 
reading which it entails, and the knowledge which this 
student has gained at the end of a stated period, not 
only in regard to what he knows, but as to what he does 
not know as well, 


Now school reading will continue to fail of the de- 
sired end until the time comes when each reader will be 
required to follow a similar, definite plan in the pursuit 
of his reading, to submit for approval a list of the books 
read weekly, and to make his note-book his constant 
companion, even in his reading of the daily papers. A 
professor in a certain college is said to have regularly 
completed his course of lectures to his class by deliver- 
ing an emphatic address upon “ Paste.” Certainly he 
did not over-estimate the importance of the scrap-book 
in these days when so many valuable ideas are floating 


loosely around in the literary atmosphere, ready to afford 
invaluable information if caught and preserved, yet 
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eluding the memory forever if suffered toescape. What 
the scrap-book is to the choicest thoughts of printed 
literature, the note-book is to the treasures of ideas 
which are gained from reading, fixing them accurately 
and definitely beyond all fear of loss, sifting the grain 
from the chaff, developing a correct and exact style of 
writing, and furnishing an unequaled aid to correct 
epelling. But the importance of the note-book will not 
be recognized nor respected until the importance of sys- 
tematic reading itself is properly emphasized. When 
public-school applicants for admission to higher institu- 
tions of learning are obliged to furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of an intelligent acquaintance with a stated num- 
ber of standard authors as well as with the rules of 
arithmetic and the dates of history, then, and not till 
then, will systematic reading obtain the recognition 
which it deserves. 


GEOGRAPHY IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
BY ESTELLE M, HATCH, HYDE PARK, MASS, 


It was the first day of school, and in arranging the 
multitudinous exercises I had gotten as far as the “ first 
class in geography.” They came out to the recitation 
seats, a dozen or so of bright boys and girls, averaging 
about fourteen years of age. They had “ been through ” 
the book two or three times, they said. But a random 
question or two elicited the fact that they had not the 
least idea where Paris was, and knew positively nothing 
of that final destination of good Americans. They 
“hated geography, anyway, but ’sposed they’d got to 
study it.” Some wanted to “begin at South America,” 
while others thought their dignity as members of the 
first class would be seriously compromised if they did 
not commence “over at Asia,” at least. A compromise 
as to a starting-point being at last effected, a lesson was 
assigned, and the class was launched. 

Our text-book was like other text-books in geography, 
—no worse, and not a whit better. A map of greater 
or less accuracy would be followed by columns of “ map 
questions.” After these would come pages of descrip- 
tive text. 

Things went on in this, which was seemingly the 
usual, way for some time. It seemed impossible to se- 
cure any interest in the lessons, and each day’s work 
was forgotten as soon as recited. An unusually forcible 
illustration and proof of the above having been given 
me one afternoon, I laid my work down in perfect 
despair, 

What was to be done? The school was in a large 
country town, and of the order known as “ district ” 
school. Though large in numbers, with a good school- 
building, and offering teachers a fair compensation for 
their labors; yet a school library, or reference books of 
any sort, were unthought of, not even a dictionary being 
owned by the school. Neither was there a town library, 
and my time was too limited to allow of my doing much 
in the way of oral teaching. My own booke, —ah! 
could I resign my “treasured volumes” to the care, or 
more likely the carelessness, of those unappreciative 
children with not over-clean hands? I resolved,—he- 
roically, for I love my books, — to make the sacrifice ; 
but, on turning over the slender store mentally, I found 
very little of a geographical nature. There was Mary 

Hall’s Geography and Hooker’s Natural History,—well, 
that would do to begin upon. 

I thought all this over, and a great deal more, very 
rapidly, while the class eyed me in gloomy silence. 
Then I said, “ Suppose we lay our geographies aside for 
awhile and study in a slightly different way. What 
should you say to taking some journeys and seeing 
things for ourselves ? I think we can do it by ‘ making 
believe’ a little. We will play we are visiting various 
countries, and we will talk about ways of getting there, 
the Scenery we might see, the people and their ways,— 
in short, everything we can find out about them, as if 
We were really seeing them, and I think you’ll agree 
with me belong long that it’s ever so much fun.” 

Where shall we go first? “Oh! to,—well, I think 
I should like to go to Greenland, for it must be very 
curious up there.” 

__ They were interested at once. The novelty of the 
idea of going to this, of all countries, arrested their at- 
tention, as I had meant it should, and they immediately 


began thinking and trying to remember what they had 
ever heard about it. By dint of a little questioning 
they were made to discover for themselves that we 
should probably have to go in a whaling vessel, and de- 
cide upon the port from which we must sail, and how to 
reach it, Then a boy remembered that in a reader used 
in school there was a full account of the pursuit, capture, 
and subsequent fate of a whale, from the time the look- 
out cries, “There she blows!” to the barreling of the 
oil, And this reminded another of something he knew; 
and so it went on till they were finally sent to their 
seats flushed with enthusiasm over this new and queer 
kind of geography. 

We spent a week upon what we called “ Our Voyage 
to Greenland.” From day to day a sort of outline of 
the work to be done was put upon the board in the form 
of questions, references, or suggestive topics, which the 
class copied into note-books, The following is the brief 
syllabus which, though easily possible of great improve- 
ment, yet answered the purpose at the time, conforming 
of necessity to the meager resources at our command : 


Our Voyage TO GREENLAND. 
L 

We go in a whaling vessel. From what port, and how do we 
reach it? Describe the capture of a whale, and tell all about 
Greenland whales. We meet with icebergs, and speak of their 
formation, size, etc. We land at Julianshaab, or Julian’s 
Harbor, the most southern settlement, to explore the country 
while the ship’s crew are getting their oil. They sail east 
around Cape (?), then north toward Cape (?), Why are there 
no settlements on the eastern coast ? What makes it so dark ? 
And is that a fire toward the north ? (Last topics bring out 
the whole subject of earth’s motions, and facts about the au- 
rora borealis. ) 

II, 

What are the natives called? How dotheylook? Howare 
they dressed? Tell about their houses. If an Eequimau 
should invite us to dine, what would we have to eat? Doesa 
rich Esquimau own bonds, mills, land? What, then? Walk- 
ing on the shore, what plants or trees would we see ? (Chance 
to compare polar and tropical plants, and speak of effect of 
latitude on vegetation.) We might fiad an elder duck’s nest, 
or see a polar bear, or a seal. Tell all about these. (Chapters 


from Hooker.) 
IIL 


How shall we travel to Lichtenfels ? Why is the town im- 
portant? What jflag will we see floating here? Traveling 
still farther north, what circle should we cross? What is the 
most northern town? Describe a missionary village. If we 
came back by water, through what bay, past what bay and 
island, through what strait, would we journey ? 

Iv. 

Draw a map of Greenland, putting in the towns, capes, sur- 
rounding waters, etc.of which we have spoken, 

Review thoroughly. be 

At the end of the week the class concluded that they 
didn’t dislike geography as much as they had thought. 
And it was proved by the sparkling eyes, the rapt at- 
tention, and the eagerness to recite displayed in the 
class, for “ hate counsels not in such a quality.” You 
may be sure we had no more “map questions.” After 
our Greenland trip we traveled across the continent via 
Central Pacific railroad to California, visited the big 
trees, Yosemite valley, and the Yellowstone region, by 
means of a set of illustrated guide-books. Then we 
went to Mexico, and finally to Europe. 

But enough has, perhaps, been said to illustrate my 
belief that even in district schools, and with the scan- 
tiest materials, something,—yes, mach,—can be done to 
clothe the dry bones of geographical data with life and 
interest. The best part of the results thus obtained,— 
the tenacity with which children retain in their memory 
subjects which interest them,—seems really remarkable 
till one reflects that to be truly interested is the very 
secret of remembering. 


— Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson, the eminent president of the 
British Medical Temperance Society, comprising 2,000 physi- 
cians of the kingdom, including most of those whose positions 
of wealth or title render them independent of the prejadices 
of the people,—-also author of the text-books on Hygiene as re- 
lated to alcoholics and other narcotics, used for the past five 
years in Great Britain,—denied in a recent lecture that exces- 
sive eating was as injurious as excessive drinking. In the 
course of thirty-four years professional experience he had 
known only one case in which the patient died from intemper- 
ate eating, and this was coupled with excessive drinking. But, 
on the other hand, he had known persons die from immoderate 
driaking, all of whom had passed to death through the door of 
moderation. When any one arrives at the conclusion that 
alcoho! is a necessity, be is in the early stages of alcoholic dis- 
ease. Alcohol is in no sense food, nor is it true that those who 
do not driok are obliged to consume more food. 


Department of Methods, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY, 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 
. 


Lesson III. 


The Skeleton. 

Material —A human skeleton, either articulated or not. If 
the school does not own one, it can often be borrowed of some 
neighboring physician, if assurance be given that it will be 
carefully handled. 

If the skeleton is articulated, suspend it in front of the class; 
if not articulated, lay the bones out in as orderly a way as pos- 
sible on a large table. Let the teacher direct the class in enu- 
merating all the bones that can be distinguished. 

One or more pupils may count, beginning, say, with the feet, 
and the whole class should note down the number of bones 
found in each region till the list is completed with the skull, 

First the common name, and then, if desired, the scientific 
name of each bone or group of bones should be given. In 
cases such as that of the pelvis or the skull, in which the pupil 
cannot, unaided, distinguish all the bones or count them cor- 
rectly, the teacher should point out all which the scholars have 
failed to notice, and supply the names and positions of those 
which cannot be seen. Any larger text-book of anatomy will 
supply the needed information. 

Call the attention of the class to the following points: 

1, The fact that the skeleton is composed of rows or series 
of bones (foot, leg, and thigh, spine, etc.) 

2. The bilateral symmetry of the skeleton, or equality of cor- 
responding right and left halves 

3. The existence of two parallel cavities, the general body- 
cavity (chest and abdomen), and the cavity for the spinal cord; 
the former cavity partially and the latter wholly protected and 
walled in by bones. 

Have the class, in part on their own persons and in part on 
one of their number standing in front of the rest, demonstrate 
or locate any of the more important bones which can be con- 
veniently examined. 

Find the extremities of such bones as the ulva, tibia, and 
metacarpal bones, and define positions and general outline of 
the lower jaw, scapulae, sternum, clavicles, etc. 

Do not hesitate to press firmly against, and even under, the 
edges of the bones. 

Note the places in which bones come very near the skin, as 
in the shin, brim of the pelvis, and the skull, and note to which 
of the two bones meeting at a joint the more projecting portion 
belongs, as in that process of the ulva which forms the knob 
of the elbow. 

Call attention to the “ bony landmarks” of the body, such 
as the angle of the lower jaw, highest joint of the scapula, 
lower end of the breast-bone, highest point of the crest of the 
ilium, and go on. 

Note how certain parts are protected by being partially in- 
closed in buny walls, as the eye in the orbital cavity; and how 
in other places the supporting function of a bone is continued 
by cartilage, as in the lower portion of the nose. 

In general, note the relation that the conformation of the 
body bears to the underlying skeleton. 

Study the skull and spinal colamo as far as time will permit, 
separately, to show how they protect the nervous masses con- 
tained in them, and how the nerves pass out through appro- 
priate openings from them, 

Examine particularly the way in which the bones of the 
skull are connected by sutures. 

Study the vertebral column and skull together, to show how 
much freedom of motion is permitted in the articulation of the 
skull to the neck, with as little risk as possible of injury to the 
contained cord and medulla oblongata. 

Farther particulars in regard to the relations of the parts of 
the skeleton might be almost indefinitely multiplied, at the 
discretion of the teacher. 

The writer wishes to express his especial obligation to Dr. 
Blaisdell’s admirable little physiology which came into his 
hand as he was about to prepare the present lesson, and of 
which he has freely made use in the present paper, as he may 
also do in those which succeed it, 


QUESTIONS ON SPELLING. 
BY PRIN. B, F. KNERR, MINNEAPOLIS. 


1, Should spelling be learned through reading, or reading 
through spelling ? 

2. Should we learn to spell through the sense of hearing or 
of sight ? 

8. At what stage of a pupil’s course would you puta spell- 
thg-book into his hands ? 

4. Should a pupil know the meaning of every word before 
he is called to spell it ? 

5. What do you conceive to be the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of oral spelling ? 

6. Should pupils pronounce every syllable in oral spelling ? 

7. What is your opinion of the utility of choosing sides in 
oral spelling, and spelling down or changing places ? 


8. What is your opinion of oral spelling in concert ? 
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9. State at least five ways by which you would give variety 
to oral spelling. 

10. What are the advantages and disadvantages of written 
spelling exercises ? 

11. Should pupils in writing spelling begin all words with 
capitals ? 

12. Should they be allowed to correct each other’s words, or 
should the teacher do it? 

18. Should words of similar termination or of some common 
peculiarity in spelling be placed together ? 

14. State at least five ways by which you would give variety 
to written spelling. 

15. What do you think of the method of writing misspelled 
words on the blackboard for pupils to correct ? 

16. In what other ways than from the spelling-book or 
reader would you teach your pupils to spell correctly ? 

[Opportunity, to a limited extent, will be given for different 
theories and methods upon the above questions to be discussed 
in the columns of Toe JOURNAL |] 


ORDER OF WORK UPON MATERIAL FOR 
CLOTHING.—(IV.) 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH, 


Lesson XVI. 


1. Review previous work. 
2. Consider kinds of clothing for warm weather. 
a. To permit circulation of the air, and 
b. To reflect instead of absorb heat,—light or white thin 
cotton and linen best. 
8. Kinds of clothing for cold weather. 
a. To prevent radiation of heat from the body,—dark, 
thick woolen, silk, or velvet clothing best. 
4. Necessity for woolen clothing in cases where persons are 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature. 
5. Care at night of clothing worn during the day-time, 


Lesson XVII. 


1. Review of previous work. 

2 Consider the relation of clothing to the amount of food 
required to nourish the body. 

3. Necessity of warm clothing for the extremities, 

4, Necessity for girls dressing as warmly as boys. Especial 
attention to feet and hands. 

5. Necessity for thick shoes and stockings in damp and cold 
weather. 

6. Danger of sitting in damp clothing. 

7 Necessity for sufficiently warm outer garments, 

8. Covering for the throat. 

P a ecessity for having clothing sufficiently large (shoes, 
oves). 

Note.—I think one cannot over-estimate the importance of 
this part of the work upon clothing. I found boys and girls 
eager for information upon the points indicated above, and 
earnest in their determination to profit by the knowledge ac- 
quired. : 

Lesson XVIIL 
1. Review of previous work. 
2. Care of calico. 
a. Selecting [fast colors]. 
b. Making [simply so as to be easily washed and ironed]. 
c. Washing and rinsing. 
d, Starching. 
e. Drying. 
J. Ironing. 

Note.—This was one of the most interesting lessons of the 
course, The girls secured information from every possible 
source, and themselves arranged the list of points that ought 
to receive attention. 

Lesson XIX, 
1. Care of flannel. 
a. Selecting [suitable color and quality]. 
b. Making. 
c. Brushing and airing. 
d. Washing and rinsing [temperature of water]. 
e. Drying. 
J. Ironing. 
g- Patting away during summer [camphor or pepper]. 


Lesson XX. 


1. Care of velvet and cloth. 
a. Selecting [color, quality, etc. ] 
b. Making [that it may not be too heavy]. 
c. Brushing [soft brush or black crape]. 
d. Cleansing [alcohol, benzine, etc.] 
e. Folding. 
Jf. Putting away during summer. 
2 Care of silk. 
a. Selecting [care in detecting adulterations, also in color 
and quality.] 
b. Making. 
Brushing [soft crape]. 
d, Cleansing. 
é. Folding. 
J. Putting away. 
Note.—The children did the actual work indicated by the 
above points, except washing, starching, and ironing. At the 
close of the lessons upon clothing, several lessons upon aleohol 
and benzine were given, because of the interest manifested by 
the children during the work upon cleansing.| 


In regard to the results of such a course of lessons, I consid- 
ered as advantages,— 

First : The acquisition of some useful, practical knowledge. 

Second : New ideas regarding manufactures. 

Third ; Marked development of sight, touch, and oral and 
written language. 

Fourth: Extended ideas in regard to history and geography. 

Fifth: Improvement in neatness, and a more careful habit 
of handling objects. 

Sizth : General mental development. 

Seventh: An increased love for observation and reflection. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


1. What English king expelled the Danes, defeated the 
Northmen in fifty-six battles, established English naval suprem- 
acy, codified English law, and founded Oxford University ? 

2. Where was the centre of population of the United States 
ip 1790, and where is it at the present time ? 

3. What beautiful white metal is present in common clay ? 

4. Where are almonds grown ? 

5. What are the component parts of German silver ? 

6. According to a very ancieat tradition, there existed a 
nation of strong-minded women who suffered no man to 
remain among them, but marciied to battle under the com- 
mand of their queen ; they killed or banished the boys, and 
brought up the girls for war; what were these women called ? 

7. What, according to mythology, was the food of the gods, 
and conferred immortal youth and beauty upon themselves 


and their human favorites ? 

8. What discoverer first conceived the idea of sailing directly 
across the ocean, and in what year ? 

9. There are fourteen states that do not recognize Washing- 
ton’s birthday as a legal holiday; which are they ? 

10. Which three days are legal holidays in all states ? 

11. The phrase ‘‘Go ahead”’ expresses the leading charac- 
teristic of the American people; where was it coined ? 

12. How does the quantity of cotton produced by slave labor, 
for fifteen years ending 1861, compare with the quantity pro- 
duced by free labor for fifteen years, beginning with 1865 ? 

13. What comprised the Province of Louisiana in 1803, the 
Spanish cession, the Mexican cession, the Gadsden purchase, 
and the Russian cession; and what territory comprised the 
thirteen original states ? 

14, A celebrated philosopher and teacher, when asked by 
the town magistrates what funeral honors he desired at his 
death, replied, ‘‘ Give the boys a holiday every anniversary.” 
Who was he ? 

15. What northern constellation was named by Ptolemy after 
a beautiful princess, who was chained by her father to a rock 
to be devoured by a sea-monster, and rescued by her lover, 
Perseus ? 

16. What beautifal marine animal resembles an elegant 
flower, sometimes called ‘‘ Wind-flower’’ ? 

17. What fish goes a-fishing with rod, line, and bait ? 

18. Which is the most densely populated country in the 
world ? 

19, When and how long was England a republic ? 

20. Which two countries have the largest standing army in 
the world ? 


LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
BY SUPT. I. F. HALL, DEDHAM, MASS, 


Mertuops (continued). 


X. Language-observation Lessons, with plants, animals, vege- 
tables, minerals, or photographs and pictures. 

In the term, Language-observation Lessons, I include all 
exercises in which objects or pictures are presented to the class 
for the purpose of encouraging them to “see and tell’’ with- 
out special direction from the teacher. 

Note 1. While these exercises are not, in the main, teaching 
exercises (intended to convey information), the teacher must 
aim to stimulate observation in a methodical manner. The 
pupils must be held steadily to the main purpose of the lesson, 
—learning to tell with tongue or pen whatever they observe,— 
but they will be likely to talk about anything and everything, 
not proper things or the best things, This desultory, 
capricious, purposeless, and unprofitable work must not be 
allowed; and yet the teacher must carefully avoid the tendency 


to make these lessons observation lessons, pure and simple. | - 


These are language lessons, first of all; sense-training lessons, 
indirectly. 

Note 2. Pupils must be led to observe certain things (the 
essential qualities of properties) repeatedly, from different 
points of observation. They should be encouraged while doing 
this to express their ideas in more than one form,—as many as 
possible. ‘‘ That is correct, but tell it differently,” is a com- 
ment the teacher must often make to stimulate and encourage 


‘| observation and expression. 


Note 3. The teacher should aim to develop ideas in the 
minds of his pupils; should guide observation so as to carry 
each idea through all the different stages of growth. Ideas are, 
first of all, to be made clear,—the objects must be stndied as 
wholes and compared with other oljects somewhat like them. 

Ideas must then be made distinct, by a careful study of the 
parts in detail. These are to be compared with one another 


and with like parts in other objects. 


Note 4. The teacher will find it a great advantage to keep a 
list of the ideas his pupils have acquired or are in the act of 
acquiring; also an account of their development, so far as this, 
from time to time, may be determined by examination or care- 
fal inspection. This is only a special application of the gen- 
eral principle which Garfield adopted at the beginning of his 
pedagogical career, and which he explains in this simple way: 
‘* When I first taught a district school, I formed and carried 
out this plan: After I had gone to bed at night, I threw back 
the bed-clothes from one side of the bed. Then I smoothed 
out the sheet with my hand. Next, I mentally constructed on 
this smooth surface my school-room. I putin the seats and 
placed the scholars upon them in the proper order. I said, 
Here is John, with Samuel by his side; there are Jane and 
Eliza; and so on until they were all placed. Then I took them 
ap in order, beginning next my desk, in this manner: This is 
Johnny Smith. What kind of aboy ishe? What is his mind? 
How is he doing? Whatishe doing? What is he now as com- 
pared with a week ago? and so on.” 

I have thus far presented lessons whose purpose is mainly 
the acquisition of ideas; as if it were possible to acquire them 
by themselves. In practice this is. hardly possible. We may 
think of the mind as consciously occupied in acquiring ideas; 
in practice we find it using ideas in the process of acquisition. 
In other words, observation and thinking from the beginning 
go hand in hand. The unit of acquisition may be an idea, but 
the unit of mental action is always a thought, and acquisition 
always involves action. So we stipulate that children must be 
led to talk and write in complete sentences. They must have 
thoughts, and be led to expressthem. ‘* Their own thoughts,” 
you say. Yes, and yet, in another sense not their own thoughts 
at all; for, when I say,— 

XI. Teach thoughts by means of objccts, pictures, and stories. 

I mean, lead children to think for themselves in order that 
they may have certain thoughts, A, B, C,and D. This is dif- 
ferent from leading them to think, without direction, in a hap- 
hazard manner. 

No language lesson which has for its purpose acquisition 
mainly, should ever be given in a hap-hazard manner. The 
teacher has before him certain thoughts which he teaches. 
The pupils scquire these,—these, and no others. 


XIL. Teach children to work out and put into form the choice 
and beautiful thoughts of standard authors. 

Let us take, for illustration, one thought from Cowper. 

‘*T am thinking,” says the teacher, “of a powerfal Being 
who has more power than man,—who created the world. Write 
His name on your slates and number it 1. Now think of the 
place where you like to go in summer, where there are trees 
and mountains instead of warehouses and streets, Write its 
name on your slate and number it 2. Now 3 is the general 
term that applies to us all, yet not to other animals, or to any 
other beings. If you have written that, you may think of the 
name of a place which has streets and pavements, houses and 
gas-lights. Its chief officer is sometimes called amayor. Write 
its name and number it 4. Finally, put 1 in the same relation 
to 2, and 3 in the same relation to 4 that a certain carpenter 
sustains to this house, and you will get a simple and beautiful 
thought. Few pupils will fail to write out, and feel that they 
have, in a certain sense, thought out this beautiful line from 
William Cowper: 

** God made the country, and man made the town.” 

I have simply illustrated one method of teaching choice ex- 
tracts or thoughts,—a method which certainly appeals to the 
intelligence, and cultivates the power of word association, if it 
does not assist and strengthen the memory. Fill the mind of 
your pupils with choice thoughts, ideas of original and pleasing 
relations, and then let them formulate these thoughts for 
themselves, using for this purpose such extracts as these from 
William Wordsworth: 

** The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his placid temples curled; 
And Shakespeare at his side,—a freight, 


If clay could think and mind were weight, 
For him who bore the world,”’ 


** To the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the mind that builds for aye.” 


** And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all.’”’ 


Or else from Shakespeare,— 


** Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water.’’ 


** Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven.’ 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘Happy new year to Tuk JouRNAL. In entering upon 
the second decade, surely no greater boon for our grand educa- 
tional paper could be asked or granted than this, that it may 
progress toward perfection with the same ratio in the future 
as in the past. May there be many decades of profit, pleasure, 
and prosperity for all the New England educational publica- 
tions.”"—B. L., Atlanta, Ga. 


— “Allow me to say that I think the last Jourwau (Feb 12) 
was one of the very best copies ever issued. There wasn’t a 
dull, prosy. or common-place word in it. Any teacher who 
walk out of the profession. it was an admir com- 
bination.” —E. D. 


— “I can strongly recommend your excellent publications, 
as they are the deepest and purest funtains at which teachers 


can drink. Educational works are multiplying rapidly in our 
own country.”’—James W. Brien, I. P. » Co. Canada. 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Head master Dutgers College Gra to the 
New Brunswick, N. J. rammar Schoo 
STUDIES IN VERGIL.—ViL MILTON AND VERGIL. 
BY F. J. MILLER. 


When a great man lives and produces a great literary work, 
it is well-nigh impossible that those who come after him should 
not imitate or borrow from him. Vergil himeelf is largely in- 
debted to Homer, Theocritus, and others; and no one has 
read the literature of post-Vergilian times without noting 
abundant traces of Vergil’s inflaence, 

It may be of interest to classical teachers to compare the 
following passages from Milton and Vergil, which illustrate 
Vergil’s influence upon Milton, as well as Milton’s ready 


knowledge of the classics. 
The passages are given without any attempt at classification. 


** Nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rushed abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vexed wilderness, whose tallest pines 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 
Bowed their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blast, 
Or torn up sheer.”’ —Par. Reg., IV., 413. 
Ac venti, velut agmine facto, 
Qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant. 
lncubuere mari, totumque e sedibus imis 
Una Eurueque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africas, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 
“ Caught in a fiery tempest, shal! be hurled, 
Each on his rock transfixed.’’ —Par. L. IT., 180. 
lilum expirantem transfixo pectore flammas 


Turbine corripuit scopulcque infixit acuto. 
—Aen. I, 44. 


* And overhead upgrew 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 

Shade above shade, a woody theater 

Of stateliest view.” —Par, L. IV.. 137. 
Tum sylvis scena coruscis 

Desuper horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 

—Aen, I., 164 


‘So spake the apostate angel, though in 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despair.’’ 
—Par. L. I, 125. 


Talia voce refert, curieque ingentibus aeger 
Spem valtu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 
—Aen. I., 208. 
** Nigh in her sight 
The bird of Jove, stooped from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayest plame before him drove.’’ 
—Par. L, XI, 185. 


Adspire bis senos lactantes agmine cycnos, 
Aetheria quos lapsa plaga Jovis ales aperto 
Turbabat coelo, —Aen. I., 393 


“Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood.’’ —Par. L. I,, 192. 


Pectora quorum inter fluctus arrecta jubaeque 

Sanguineae superant undas; pars cetera pontum 

Pone legit sinuatque immensa volumine terga. 

—Aen, II., 206. 

‘If thou beest he,—but oh, how fallen! how changed 

From him, who, in the happy realms of light, 

Clothed with transcendent brightness didst outshine 

Myriads though bright!”’ —Par. L. I, 84. 


Heu mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui reddit exuvias indutus Achilli. 
—Aen. 274. 


“ Hope conceiving from despair.”’—Par. L. VI., 787. 


* What reinforcement we may gain from hope; 
If not, what resolution from despair.’ 
—Par. L. IT, 190, 
Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem. 
—Aen. II. 354. 
With that 


ag Both table and provision vanished quite 
With sound of harpies’ wings, and talons h ape 
—Par. Reg. II, 401. 
At subitae horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt 
Harpyiae et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas, 
Deripiuntque dapes.—Aen. III , 225. 


“ His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand, 
He walked with to support uneasy steps, 
Over the burning marle.’’— Par. L. I., 292. 
Vix ea fatus erat, summo quum monte videmus 
Ipsum inter pecudas vasta se mole moventem 
Pastorem Polyphemus et litora nota —_— 
Tranca manu pinus regit et vestigia firmat. 
—Aen, III., 655. 
** Long is the way 


And hard, that out of hell leads up to light.” 
—Par. L. 432. 


Facilis descensus Averno; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hic opus, hic jabor est. — Aen. 126. 


‘A universe of death! which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good; 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse, all! monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear eonceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.” 

Par. L. IL, 622. 

Multaque praeterea variarium monstra ferarum, 
Centauri, in foribus stabulant, scyllaeque biformes, 
Kt centum geminus Briareus, ac bellua Lernae, 


Horrendum stridens, flammiseque armata chimers, 


Gorgones, Harpyiaeque et forma tricorporis umbrae. 
— Aen. VI, 285. 


‘* Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallambrosa.”’ — Par. L., I , 303. 
Quam multa in silvis auctumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia. — Aen. VI, 309. 


** Some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course,” — Par. L I., 783. 
Qualem primo qui surgere mense 

Aut videt, aut vidisse putat per nubila lunam. 
** Here their prison ordained 

In utter darkness, and their portion set 

As far removed from God and light of heaven 

As from the center thrice to the utmost pole.’’ 


= Par. L. LZ, 71. 
Tam Tartarus ipse 
Bis patet in praeceps tantum tenditque sub umbras, 
Quantus ad aetherium coeli suspectus Olympum. 
= Aen. VL, 577. 
** Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth; whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former being and state forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain.”’ 
— Par. L. 582. 
Interia videt Aeneas in valle reducta 
Seclusum nemus et virgulta sonantia sylvis, 
Lethaeumque, domos placidas qui praenatat, amnem. 
Tum pater Anchises; ‘‘ Animae, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethaei ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.”’ 


Fierce Phiegeton, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with ” 
— Par. L. IT, 580. 


Quae rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis, 
‘Tartareus Phlegethon. — Aen. 550, 


Compare, also, the descriptions of creation in Paradise Lost 
VIL., 1. 230 et seq., and Aeneid VI., 1. 724 et seg. ; the eruption 
of Aetna, Paradise Lost I., 232 et seq., and Aeneid III., 570 
et seq ; the gates of Hell described, Paradise Lost II., 643, et 
sq, and Aeneid VI., 548 et seg.; the famous simile of the 
bees, Paradise Lost I., 768, et seq, and Aeneid I, 430, Geo. 
1V., 21 et seq , used also by Homer, Iliad II., 87 et seg. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


— Will you cause to be published the proper pronunciation of 
the Latin words tibi and sibi, wherever the English method 


of pronunciation is used ? 
E. Cuasz, Portland ( Me.) High School. 


— There is also a call for a wider discussion of the time and 
plan in a curriculum of the reading of Caesar. The editor of 
the Classical Department will be pleased to receive suggestions 
regarding the above. 


NOTES ON PSYCHOLOGY. 
A STUDY IN THE sate 7+ ata OF LEARNING TO 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH.D, PATERSON, N. J. 


There is written upon the blackboard the following sentence: 
The hat isin the well. A boy whom we think able to read 
this sentence, but whom we suppose never yet to have met 
with this particular collection of words, is near at hand. 
What is that which we wish him to do when we shall presently 
ask him to look at the written sentence? Or, in other words, 
what is reading as a mental process? Farther, what takes 
place in his mind as he reads? What mental process does he 
go through, and in what order? 

First, What is reading? In asking the child to read, as 
above, we invite him to get the thought of which the sentence 
isthesymbol, Reading is of sentences only, or of a combina- 
tion of them, Words unrelated to each other may be made 
the object of attention, but such attention and the mental 
processes involved are not to be included in the term reading. 
The sentence is the universal form, the necessary form in 
which, in all languages, a thought is expressed. A thowght is 
the perception of relation between two or more ideas; a sen- 
tence is an expression of this relation. In the case of our 
sentence, the ideas involved are hat and well. The sentence 
expresses the relation of these ideas. Reading, then, is the 
acquisition of thought through sentences written or printed. 

But what is the child’s mental experience in reading this 
particular sentence? First, there is the perception of the 
words as written, and of the sentence as a whole. Accompany- 
ing this perception of the words there comes into mind what- 
ever ideas have previously been formally or accidentally asso- 
ciated with these words; that is to say, the ideas which these 
words represent to his mind. These ideas arise in the mind in 
pursuance of previous associations of the words and the ideas 
represented by them. Subsequently, or perhaps simultane- 
ously, there arises in the mind the thought implied in the 
words as a whole; i.e., the sentence. Now, if the necessary 
previous work of associating with words their corresponding 
ideas has not been thoroughly done reading will be impossible. 
It would appear from this study that reading has to do with 
sentences only ; that when we teach words, that is to say, se- 
cure the association in consciousness of the two things,—the 
written word and that for which it stands,—we are not strictly 
teaching reading, but really preparing the mind of the child 
for some future occasion when he shall read. To make this 


distinction is to more clearly outline the nature of the work. 


It is not to be forgotten that the mere sight of this sentence 
would occasion more than one thought. The activity of the 
mind of the child may far outrun the primary purpose of the 
teacher,—which fact, indeed, is inevitable and most desirable. 
The number of thoughts occasioned by one sentence may be 
taken as an indication of the extent of general culture which 


is possessed by the reader. 


— A Query as to Number: Are outward things, j.e., ob- 
jects, the only source from which we derive the notion of 
number? Could not the notion of number be often very ef- 
fectively developed by an appeal to successive subjective men- 
tal experiences? For example, two sensations of hunger ? 
three sensations of pleasure? Are not these sensations as 
real to the child as objects ? In what, then, does the superi- 
ority of external objects, as a means of the early teaching of 


number, consist ? 


— If we adopt Professor Bain’s classification of the funda- 
mental mental powers employed in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, a8, 

1. The power of detecting difference; 

2. The power of detecting identity: 

3. The power of retention; 
under which of these will the power of recognizing the qual- 
ity of number be included ? If number arises from the per- 
ception of difference, what particular kinds of difference give 
rise to the distinction ? 

Any contribution to this discussion from our readers will 
be welcomed, and considered in this column. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his si ure. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


GOOD READING FOR CHILDREN — CHEAP. 


The subject of reading for children was brought to my mind, 
the other day, by finding one of my boys busy with a “ half- 
dime” novel. The boy’s parents cannot read, so he has no 
one at home to guide him in the selection of books. Even if 
they were capable of doing so, they are too poor to buy a good 
book; so, as he has been taught to read, he buys a book for 
five cents, and greedily swallows the poison it contains. 

What is the reason some of the great houses, which are pub- 
lishing some of the best literature of the day for adults ata 
very low figure, cannot issue children’s books in the same 
form? Would not Miss Alcott’s, Trowbridge’s, or Aldrich’s 
books be a blessing to many a poor child who is not able to 
pay the regular publishing price? Perhaps the depravity of 
some natures would still prefer ‘‘ Blear-eyed Bill’’ to Tommy 
Bangs or Jack Hazsrd, but these healthful creations would 
win many a poor boy who would otherwise read some fearfal 
rubbish, which was within the reach of his smal! capital, 

If educators generally would favor good, cheap literature for 
children, perhaps they and some child-loving publisher could 
be able to defeat much of the evil which proves such a stub- 
born enemy to the endeavors of the 
INTERESTED TEACHER. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAGC,”’ 


Who is the author of the poem entitled, and beginning, ‘‘ All 
quiet along the Potomac’”’? It came out soon after the war. 


1 would like to know where it can be found. 
Susie AYRES, 


Hallowell, Cherokee Co., Kan, Feb 5, 1885. 

Ans.—The poem in which the lines occur, three times re- 
peated, is entitled ‘‘ The Picket-Guard,’’ and appears, without 
author’s name in Richard Grant White’s Poetry,—Lyrical, 
Narrative, and Satirical,—of the Civil War: New York, 1866, 
p. 119-20. In the table of contents, at page xx., the word 
** Anonymous” is placed against it. No one of the diction- 
aries of quotations accessible states the authorsbip of it. 


THE “‘ NOTES’? PROBLEM.—BEPLY TO G, I, HOPKINS. 


The whole gist of the question in the problem of the 
**notes”’ is, what is the signification of the unmodified term 
** due’? when referring to time in bank discounting. 

To avoid confusion and mistakes, it is important that it 
should have an invariable signification in such use. A logical 
conclusion would be, that it refers to the legal date of payment. 
In Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic, page 204, in notes 
1 and 2, we find the term ‘‘ due”’ so used. 

The following question and illustration were sent, in writing, 
to a lawyer familiar with banking, and of high legal standing. 
His replies accompany the question and illustration. 

Question.—*‘ Does the simple, unmodified term, ‘ due’ refer, 


in banking, to the date of payment named by the maker of a 
ere or does it refer to the date of maturity?’’ Ans.—The 
atter. 

Illustration —“I say of a note. ‘It is due Nov. 10.’ Does 
that affirmation signify that the note matures Nov. 10, or 
Nov. 13?” 

Ans.—‘* Nov 10. A note is due when it matures, and ma- 
tures when it becomes due. Both terms refer to the same 
date. A note is not due until the end of the days of grace.” 

The same question was also put, orally, to a discount clerk, 
and received, instantly, the same reply. 

Sach being the signification of the term ‘‘ due,’’ the notes in 

uestion mature in four months; uence the time of discount 


is the same in both. 
Hartford, Conn 1885, 


— Aen. VI., 703 
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Boston, FEB. 26, 1885. 


Tue Exposition at New Orleans is in the midst 
of the educational week. Three series of meetings are 
now going on,—(1) The Department of Superintendents ; 
(2) The Meeting of the “Committee of Fifty,” from 
the National Educational Association; and (3) The 
New International Council. A large number of edu- 


cational representatives are now in New Orleans from 


all parts of the country. We shall expect to present 
to our readers reports from them next week. 


Every teacher should havea plan. Hap-hazard work, 
—now looking in this direction, and now in that,—will 
never produce good results. A purpose, and a logical 
method, in accordance with fixed principles, are 
absolutely requisite for the best teaching. On Mon- 
day morning every teacher should have in- mind and 
in hand the work of the week, and should carry it 
through in accordance with a fixed and definite plan. 
Any plan is better than none, but a good plan is better 
than a poor one, and there is such a thing as the best 
plan. 


Dr. H. Cray Trumevtt, in his admirable book, 
Teaching and Teachers, explains the difference between 
“teaching” and “preaching.” According to his idea, 
preaching is all on one side, while teaching cannot be. 
One may preach, whether any one hears or not. But 
no one can teach unless some one learns. It takes the 
correlative learning to complete the teaching. Every 
teacher should keep this important fact in mind. 


Tue JourNnAL hopes no wide-awake teacher will fail 
to make good use of the lessons to be drawn from the 
intensely interesting exercises connected with the ded- 
ication of the Washington monument last Saturday. 
It is a remarkable thing that Daniel Webster should 
deliver the oration at the laying of the corner-stone, and 
another at the completion of the Bunker Hill. monu- 
ment, and that Robert C. Winthrop, also a Massachu- 
setts man, should deliver the oration at the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Washington monument, and an- 
other at its dedication, thirty-eight years after. His 
oration was worthy the occasion. 


A scHoot journal in noticing Judge MacArthur's 
new book, Education in its Relation to Manual Indus. 
try, calls the author “Superintendent of Schools of 
Philadelphia.” There are at least two men who would 
be somewhat surprised to learn that such was the fact. 
We refer of course, to Supt. MacAlister of Philadelphia, 


and Judge MacArthur of Washington. But neverthe- 
less, the reviewer proceeds to consider seriously “the 
object of Supt. MacArthur in writing this book.” Our 
friend MacAlister could write an excellent treatise on 
“ Manual Industry.” Sure we are, also, that Judge 
MacArthur has written one. We heartily subscribe to 
the closing sentence of our contemporary’s review : “ We 
commend the volume as the most popular and thorough 
discussion of industrial education that has appeared in 
our country.” 


“ Oot of sight, out of mind,” is a very bad motto for 
a teacher in reference to his pupils. He should always 
have, and never fail to manifest, a true and hearty inter- 
est in their welfare. Children are quick to discern 
whether one bas a true love for them, and a hearty de- 
sire for their good. Teachers will seldom fail to win 
the cordial co-operation of the children when they have 
once inspired a hearty belief in the minds of the little 
ones that they are true friends to them, and doing all 
possible for their well-being. 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN, is a motto which the teacher 
should keep constantly in mind. Nothing is of greater 
consequence. The first duty of the teacher is to set the 
pupil at work. When he has thought, then the teacher 
must see that his thought is correct and exact. After- 
ward, the over and over comes in, that by careful and 
thorough and oft-repeated views and re-views of the 
subject-matter and the explanations ;—that is, the facts 
and the wherefore ;—the child becomes so familiar with 
the matter as to be able to say, “I know it,” and also so 
that he will be likely to remember it. We rarely learn 
a truth, or a thing, by a single hearing, or a single 
effort at doing. The best scholars and the strongest 
men want to read over and over again the words of their 
favorite authors. How much more does the child need 
the over and over again. 


Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, has just 
reached New Orleans to attend the educational gather- 
ings of the closing week of February. Mr. Mayo left 
Washington, January 16,'and had visited several places 
on his way to Florida, where he spent more than a 
week, On March 1 he will preach on the “ Lessons of 
the Educational Exhibit,’ in Exposition Hall, New 
Orleans. Soon after this he will return to Florida, 
journeying slowly northward, through the Atlantic 
southern states. Mr. Mayo reports an uncommon de- 
gree of interest in educational matters in the two Caro- 
linas and great progress in several localities, like Win- 
ston, N. C., and Columbia, 8.C. With few exceptions, 
the leading press of the South is urging the people to 
their uttermost effort, and demanding National Aid 
from Congress. All communications to Mr. Mayo, 
addressed to this office, will be forwarded immediately. 


One of the amazing things in school affairs is the 
patience of a community under the most offensive dis- 
play of self-seeking and stubborn conceit in school 
officials and teachers. The people resolve to establish a 
system of fit education for the entire school population 
of an important place; elect a board of trustees; per- 
haps claim a voice in the appointment of a competent 
superintendent. Then they sit down, with wondrous 
equanimity, while their board of managers fill the posi- 
tions of teachers with relatives, personal friends, or in- 
competent persons, whose only recommendation is their 
pecuniary necessity, perchance their faded respectability. 
Of course, this style of teacher enters upon the work 
with a lofty sense of what is called “independence.” 
The “first assistant” begins to intrigue against his 
superior; the “ladies” decline to change their 
methods of teaching or discipline, and claim all time 
outside regular school-hours as their own. The wretched 
superintendent finds himself in an ambuscade, where 
the only safe procedure is to reduce himself to the low- 
est terms, and permit all these quarrelsome people to 
have their way. Meanwhile the children, for whom 
the school was established, seem to be the only party 
whose convenience is overlooked ; unless the sovereign 
people, who are thus cheated and insulted, may be the 
equal sufferers. It is amazing how much of this dis- 


honest and insolent mal-administration of educational 


affairs is going on in some sections of the country, even 
in the more intelligent districts, while, in certain places, 
the schools thus perverted are little better than a public 


nuisance. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO BE MAGNANIMOUS. 


There is no article in the teacher’s creed that has 
been more universally or more heartily professed than 
this,— partisan politics should never be allowed to be- 
come a disturbing element in the conduct of educational 
affairs. Whenever the selection of a teacher, or the elec- 
tion of a school officer, is made a party issue, a very de- 
cided step has been made toward the demoralization of the 
school. The only valid basis for choice is literary, moral, 
and executive competence. The matter of political faith 
has not the least legitimate bearing on fitness for edu- 
cational work; and to make such an issue is degrading 
to those who are concerned in it, and full of peril to the 
cause they affect to serve. 

In the change of political leadership that is now im- 
minent, it is of course evident that the policy of the 
new administration, so far as it rests on a new set of 
political ideas, should be administered by its friends; 
but as it is not conceivable that there need be any rad- 
ical change in the educational policy of the nation to 
accord with the change in administration, there is no 
excuse for disturbing the working of the Bureau of 
Education, especially as, by common consent, the ser- 


|vice of the present Commissioner is above reproach. 


The mere experience that Mr. Eaton has gained in the 
course of his long and faithful service is of a value to 
the nation that cannot be estimated. In such a state of 
affairs is it permissible to any one to say that Mr. Eaton 
be retired, because he is a Republican, or that another 
should succeed to his place because he is a Democrat ? 

It is believed in well-informed quarters that several 
gentlemen from the south and from the north have aspir- 
ations for Mr. Eaton’s place. We have such confidence 
in the patriotism and candor of these gentlemen as to 
believe that no one of them would set up the claim of 
being able to make any decided improvement on Mr. 
Eaton’s administration; and if any one of these men 
were to displace the present Commissioner, his prefer- 
ment, in the eyes of the educational public, would be 
due to the fact that he isa Democrat. Would it not be 
a magnanimous and gracious thing for these gentlemen, 
who may have the aspirations attributed to them, to rise 
above party and personal ambition and to commend 
Mr. Eaton to the confidence and support of the new 
Chief Executive of the nation ? 


STICK. 


Years ago, when a young minister in a trying posi- 
tion out West, we fell into a deep rut of discouragement 
and poured out our sorrows in a letter to an eminent 
doctor of divinity, who had grown up with a new city, 
and become one of the foremost divines and educators of 
the state. His reply was characteristic of the man: 

‘My dear brother, stick. All that I have ever accomplished 
in this new country has been by my sticking power, I have 
seen two generations of drift-wood swept past my door, but I 
am here yet. Stick, brother, stick.’ 

The philosophy of the gospel according to stick be- 
comes evident to every observing man in any new por- 
tion of our country. The first thing that attracted our 
attention on going West, thirty years ago, was the 
number of excessively bright young people in every 
growing town. We seemed to live in a perpetual dis- 
play of human fireworks. All the bright, progressive, 
magnificent young men and maidens in Christendom, 
seemed to have gone West to grow up with the millen- 
ium. Such richness and splendor of theory on all mat- 
ters connected with human affairs; such exhilarating 
breadth of view and loftiness of instruction we have 
never conceived, outside the pages of romance, as wé 
found everywhere about us, Mr. Emerson had just re- 
turned from Ohio, and reported in Boston that he had 
found the typical young American, in a glorious fel- 
low in that state. But, after living five years in what 
was then “out West,” we began to get sight of another 
class of men and women who seemed to be the real 


bolts and braces of society ; the solid people who held 
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things together, and were consulted before anything 
important could be done. To an enthusiastic young 
parson these were & specially uninteresting set of peo- 
ple, many of them being the reverse of brilliant, orig- 
inal, orcultivated. Indeed, it was a question how some 
of them ever got any position. 

After ten years’ experience in our new home we un- 
derstood it better. These old fellows were the prophets 
of the gospel according to stick. They were strong in 
those homely, staying qualities in which this dissolving 
view of brilliant adventures were weak. Through 
storm and calm, success and failure, peace and war, 
they had clenched their teeth and stuck. And so val- 
uable is this one quality of fidelity in a new land that 
many of them had come to honor and positions of trust 
just because they didn’t run away at vacations, get 
scared in financial panics, disappear in epidemics, and 
generally step out when @ man or woman was wanted 
to “hold the fort.” And because they had stuck, they 
had really become ths repositories of about all the prac- 
tical wisdom and decisive faculty of the community. 
If in any way superior, they generally found out and 
put in practice all that could be utilized of the brilliant 
theories and splendid projects of the shining crowd 
that had swept over the place in successive inunda- 


tions. 
There is a deep significance for the teacher and the 


whole work of school-keeping, in this little word 
“stick.” Every good system of schools is a growth, 
however it begins, and nobody knows what it can do 
till it is a generation old. During its childhood it is 
beset with all the children’s diseases, and is sometimes 
carried off by a sharp attack of educational croup, diph- 
theria, or scarlet-fever. All through its growth it is 
tempted to brilliant experiments in high-flying by ex- 
perts, slashing originalities and bewildering prophets of 
the good time just at hand, Violent and impatient 
dignitaries now and then pronounce it a (failure, and 
demand its extinction. If it lives and becomes the per- 
manent educational organization for that community, 
it is because a few long-headed, deep-souled, obstinate, 
tireless people have stuck toit for a generation, serving 
on the school board, possibly hanging on as master or 
mistress years after their resignation was demanded by 
the “reformed element ;” never permitted to die till 
their work isdone, Our down-South friends must bear 
this in mind in founding the new graded school. The 
danger comes after the first flash of success, in the long, 
monotonous strain of the coming ten years. The pub- 
lic school of the South, twenty-five years hence, will be 
just what its intelligent, long-suffering, obstinate, 
friends make it, by “sticking to their text,” and al- 
ways keeping the children’s cause at the fron t. 

The teacher who expects to make a permanent im- 
pression on any pupil must “stick.” The boy or girl 
in your school-room that has the greatest outcome is, 
probably, that big-headed greenhorn, off in the corner, 
who blunders and hangs on; or that timid little girl, 
whose life of persistent push is a daily crucifixion. If 
you get discouraged or impatient, or are too shallow or 
preoccupied to study this particular child, you will 


lose the teacher’s most precious opportunity,—helping 
4 real man or woman over the rough beginnings of life. 
Of course, if you are a barnacle you can’t help “ stick- 
ing;” but even the barnacle has its use. But if you 
are aware of the possession of good qualities and con- 
vinced you can do good work, stand by your gun as long 
as your higher sense and conscience demands. And 
often the fruition of years of faithful service is made 
apparent during the last year, when you reluctantly 
consent to stick.” 


" — The following 
Inquirer : 


Itis said that Kentucky needs schools. It should be said that 
Kentucky needs a desire for schools. We have already more 
schools within our borders than are properly taken advantage 
of, because thousands of our people consider ‘‘ schooling” a 
Useless luxury. How to convince them that there is no neces- 
sity so plain and so great as the necessity for the informa- 
tion to be derived at school is a probiem hard to solve. 
Schools will create a place and demand for themselves, but 
hee will do it slowly, Outside influence must be brought to 

ar to make the school appreciated. Many people hon- 
estly believe that the way to eternal damnation lies along the 
owas to knowledge; that when the mind becomes filled with 

i, and is set to working, honesty takes its flight and 
Simplicity of heart is banished. Educated scamps are the 
Worst scamps, it is true, but their most pliant tools are ignorant 
a who have been bred to look upon the school-house as a 

ch man’s place, and to regard time spent in poring over books 
48,80 many good hours wasted. 


item we clip from jthe Owensboro (Ky.) 


DRIFT. 


— We lately visited a manufacturing town of 2,500 people, 
where the schoolmaster had been at work a dozen years. He 
was & man of unusual force of character, a ‘‘ natural teacher,” 
thoroughly devoted to his work of elevating the children of a 
class of parents who had never had educational advantages 
and were the lowest strata of the community. Bat from his 
long acquaintance, full experience, and commanding influence, 
he had come to know every child and youth in the village, and 
by private instruction and individual effort had not only be- 
come the young patriarch of the children, but was doing work 
in a school-room of which any teacher might be proud. There 
is a prodigious power in what has been called ‘‘a mighty gift 
of continuance’’ when united to good abilities and a lofty pur- 
pose, and nowhere is this gift more precious than in the 
people’s common school. 


— The southern Atlantic states, the present winter, seem 
waking up to a new interest in popular lectures, Mr. Carl 
Schurz has made a tour, with fair success, and Mr. Beecher is 
promised. Mr. Richard Proctor, the eminent English astron- 
omer, now living in Missouri, is delivering courses of valuable 
lectures on his favorite theme. The temperance address has 
become almost a necessity of every southern community. The 
new Florida Chautauqua advertises a bewildering program for 
its month of institute work at Lake de Funiak. Dr. Carry is 
always at work, and our associate editor was never so heartily 
received as now. A late address delivered by Dr. Curry, agent 
of the Peabody Educational Fund in New York, and published 
in the Christian Union of February 5, on the ‘*‘ New South,” 
should be “‘ read, pondered, and inwardly digested’ through 
all the land. 


— A recent visit to the office of the Coast Survey, in Wasb- 
ington, was repaid by an examination of some of its work, in 
relief, in the Department of Physical Geography. Especially 
was our attention called to a remarkable representation of the 
‘*Bay of North America,” i. that portion of the Atlantic 
coast between the Bay of Fandy and the Windward Islands. 
This marvelous gulf is here revealed, with its shallow coasts 
and deep-sea soundings; the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico, with the drainage of the Mississippi Valley; the Appa- 
lachian range, and the Atlantic slopes, in a way that must 
create a new sense of wonder in one most familiar with this 
marvelous realm. A model of this work placed in every school- 
room would revolutionize the study of geography. The en- 
graving in this bureau is not inferior to similar work anywhere, 
and the place is well worthy a pilgrimage to Washington by 
any progressive teacher of youth. 


— The new Governor, Scaler, of North Carolina, come 
forth in his inaugural address, in the most earnest way in 
support of popular education, and demands from Congress the 
long-delayed measure of National Aid for the abolition of the 
illiteracy which sorely afflicts the old North State. A bill is 
now before the legislature for the establishment of a school 
of technology in connection with the State University. New 
graded schools are springing up, both in the cities and coun- 
try districts. One of the most notable of these is the graded 
school of the city of Charlotte. Under the energetic superin- 
tendency of Professor Mitchell, this school has become one of 
the largest and moet successful in the South, and its depart- 
ment for the colored people is in remarkably good hands. It 
would do the teachers of many of our northern cities great 
good to visit these new graded schools of North Carolina, and 
other Southern States. They would see with what laborious 
and self-sacrificing devotion these men and women are giving 
themselves to the cause of the children, and what admirable 
work can be done in the absence of a great many conveniences 
and encouragements which are sometimes regarded indispen- 
sable to success in the school-room. In each of these graded 
schools we find one or more young men, often graduates of 
the universities, who are in training for the superintendency of 
new schools, and each of them has a class for the instruction 
of young women for the same duties. Now is the time for 
Congress to come in with the grant of National Aid which 
shall cheer the hearts of these faithful teachers, raise the starv- 
ation wages on which they work, and wake up the people gen- 
erally to the blessings of popul ar education. 


— It was never true that any people was fairly represented 
by its literary class, although in periods of universal ignorance 
the better side of a national life found expression through a 
few exalted minds. But in a country like ours, where the 
majority have some education and every person is a respon- 
sible citizen, what is called polite literature, as distinguished 
from other forms of composition, is seldom a representation, 
and often a libel on any state. No American city seems to us 
now so poorly represented in this way as Boston. Since the 
departure of the circle of great authors, only one or two of 
whom remain in the decline of life, a style of writing in fiction 
and criticism has come in which represents nobody save the 
class of literary idlers, skeptical triflers, and unbelievers in 
republican society that always throngs a wealthy and cuitivated 
American city. Many of these writers have carried the art of 
expression to its last extent; but, unfortunately, they have 
little to express of importance, and do not interpret the man- 
hood and womanhood that make this city, with all ite faults, 
one of the best in the world. Boston is far better represented 
by her educational institutions than by her magazines, popular 
authors, and the literary department of her press. And it is 
doubtful if even her elaborate school-system, supplemented by 
private institutions, fairly represents the people of the city. 


In a republic the sovereign people is known by what it does 
and the kind of state it makes; not by what a few accom- 
plished writers may say to amuse the reading class. 


— Perhaps there is no more provoking hindrance to the estab- 
lishment of an effective system of public education than the 
European craze of parochial school instruction. Most pro- 
nounced in the Catholic priesthood, no religious sect is free 
from it. Large numbers of estimable clergymen in conscience 
oppose all schooling that has not the stamp of their own creed, 
and believe in no school that is not an annex to their own 
charch. Even in the realm of the secondary and higher edu- 
cation, which is largely left to this agency, the cause of good 
schooling suffered great hardships from the division of institu- 
tions and the poverty of little sectarian colleges. Bat no 
people, for any long time, ever was or can be well trained in 
elementary schools in this way. Especially in the South, where 
the entire resources of the people should be brought to bear on 
the common schools, this disturbing influence is felt in a mis- 
chievous degree. There are thousands of communities that 
might have good schoois for all,—whose beneficent influence 
would be felt in every church,—did not a considerable class 
demur to anything outside ecclesiastical control of education. 
We even found a great denominational school, where several 
hundred colored children were crammed like sardines in 
sweltering rooms, their teachers walking about brandishing 
‘*paddiles”’ for discipline, and which drew $1,000 annually in 
tuition from these poor people, while a far better free public 
school was open to all. True, the former was a so-called 
“Christian,” and the latter a ‘‘secular’’ school. But it would 
puzzle a council of the twelve apostles to explain to the Amer- 
ican people at what particular point the Christianity in the 
former school came in. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The children of the London public schools are surely 
coming into a happier estate, The philanthropists who believe 
them to be suffering from over-pressure on the part of the 
teachers are quarreling with the philanthropists who believe 
them to be suffering from under-feeding on the part of their 
psrents. The result is likely to be that they will obtain more 
food at home and be given less to do at school. 


— The trustees of Princeton College have resolved that, 
while all manly sports should be encouraged, a restraint must 
be laid on the abuses that have recently appeared in public 
contests. The Current says: ‘‘ Now that the advocates of the 
New Education, with its industrial features, are making so 
much headway, the thought occurs that, perhaps, the college 
students of the future may only appear in such public contests 
as will enable them to display to the world their efficiency as 
artisans, their sports being confined to their respective college 
play-grounds.”’ 

— Dr. J. D. Anderson, in Epucatron for January-February, 
considers the wsthetic element in education. He holds it to be 
an essential duty for the teacher to inculcate an appreciation 
of the beautiful by both precept and example. He enlarges 
upon the good influence of attractive surroundings, and insists 
that the wssthetic spirit should pervade everything in and about 
the school-room. Among some of the practical suggestions he 
makes is the following: ‘‘A teacher is not going out of the 
way of his duty if he corrects a boy for coming to school with 
unwashed hands or unkempt hair; or if he should draw atten 
tion to some defect in his dressing or clothing; if he should 
refer to an unbrushed jacket or a slovenly-put-on tie. All this 
comes within his jurisdiction, and he must adjudicate upon 
the delinquencies with all the soberness and gravity that such 
offenses deserve.’’ A cotemporary says: ‘‘ But this adjudica- 
tion, it may be added, should be undertaken only by a teacher 
who is endowed with very sound judgment, exquisite dis- 
cretion, and a very warm heart. Children may be made alto- 
gether too prim, and neatness too severely enforced does not 
always conduce to cheerfulness in the school-room.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PREMIUMS. 


THE BICKNELL FUND. 


The Committee of the American Institute of Instruction, to 
whom has been intrusted the expenditure of the income of 
Tue BIcKNELL Fonp for 1885, offer the following premiums: 


Onze Premium or Turrty DoLiuars 


for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, “The Teacher's Tenure of Office.” 


Premium or Tuirty DoLiars 


for the best essay, not exceeding five thousand words, on the 
topic, “The Functions of a Normal School.” 


These essays should be prepared and sent to the Secretary of 
the Committee, on or before June 1, 1885. They should be 
legibly written, as printer’s manuscript, and signed by fictitious 
name; this, with the real name, should be mailed in a sealed 
envelope to the Secretary, with stamps inclosed for the return 
of manuscript if not accepted. 

D. B. Haear, Chairman, Salem, Mass. 
T. B. StockweE Lu, Sec., Providence, R, I. 
T. W. Boston. 


Boston, Jan. 16, 1885. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— White, Stokes & Allen, New York, have published Fifty 
Salads, by Thomas J. Murrey; price, 50 cents. It teaches how 
to make salads and their dressing. One of the best varieties 
of food for the well-furnished table is a salad rightly com- 
pounded, Every good housekeeper wil! find this little book 
very suggestive and useful. 

—In addition to the articles on the engagements between 
the *‘ Monitor” and the “‘ Merrimack,’ written by officers of 
both vessels, which are to appear in the March number of The 
Century, Captain Ericsson is writing a paper to be printed in 
an early number of the same magazine, making record of the 
circumstances attending the invention of the ‘“‘ Monitor,”’ and 
treating also of the engagement in Hampton Roads. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co. will publish, March 1, Pestalozzi's 
Leonard and Gertrude, translated and abridged by Eva 
+ Channing, with an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. This is 
the second volume of the series of ‘‘ Educational Classics.’’ 
Externally, Leonard and Gertrude occupies a somewhat 
peculiar position in literature, since it is neither precisely a 
story nor a pedagogical treatise. It might rather be called a 
realistic picture of Swiss peasant-life in the last century, which, 
if not of absorbing interest, yet contains much that is curious 
and instructive concerning old manners and customs. But 
the moral value of the work is far more than this. 

— C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N, Y., has added to his useful 
and popular School Bulletin Publications, Normal Language 
Lessons, by S. J. Sornberger, Ph D., teacher of English lan- 
guage, physics, and history in the State Normal and Training 
School, Cortland, N. Y. It is a compilation of matter from 
various works, with class-room notes by the author and others, 
constituting an outline of the study of the English language as 
taught in the State Normal School at Cortland. That the 
sentence or proposition is the unit of language is the principle 
which underlies the arrangement of subject-matter. The aim 
of this work is simplicity amd logical sequence; hence the sen- 
tence or unit is studied before the elements which compose 
that unit. Words do not convey thoughts except as they are 
joined in the proposition. Only when a thorough understand- 
ing of the sentence, its forms and relations, is obtained, should 
the elements which compose that sentence be studied. 


— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have just added to their pop- 
ular “Famous Women” series the Life of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, by Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller; price, $1.25. This series 
now contains the lives of George Eliot, by Miss Blind; Emily 
Bronté, by Miss Robinson; George Sand, by Miss Thomas; 
Mary Lamb, by Mrs. Gilchrist; Margaret Fuller, by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe; Maria Eigeworth, by Miss Zimmern; Elizabeth 
Fry, by Mrs. E. R. Pitman; The Countess of Albany, by Ver- 
non Lee; Mary Wollstonecraft, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell; 
Harriet Martineau, by Mrs. Miller; and the next volume will 
be the Life of Madam Roland, by Mathilde Blind. Such a 
group of notable women in literature and philanthropy can 
hardly be equaled in the whole range of biography. The pres- 
ent volume introduces the reader to one of the great women of 
the nineteenth century, and Mrs. Miller has nobly performed 
her task and made a valuable biography for the general reader. 

The same discriminating publishers have published a very 
curious book, entitled Flatland ; a Romance of Many Dimen- 
sions, by a Square, with illustrations by the author. It is dedi- 
cated ‘‘ to the inhabitants of Space in general,’”’ and is divided 
into two parts. Part I. treats of the nature, climate, houses, 
inhabitants, women, methods of recognition, concerning irreg- 
ular figures, ancient practice of painting, universal color bill, 
suppression of the chromatic sedition, concerning priests and 
their doctrine. Part II. gives visions of Liveland, Spaceland, 
ete. No more singular book has ever come from the American 
press. The author has a genius for the presentation of truth 
in disguise. 


Personal Traits of British Authors. Edited by Edward T. 
Mason. 2 vols. With portraits. New York: Charlies Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, per volume, $1.50. 

The aim of the editor of these entertaining and suggestive 
volumes seems to be to describe and illustrate the personal 
characteristics of the representative authors of their period, 
and he has evidently gleaned from all available sources every- 
thing which might throw light upon their individual appear- 
ance, habits, and manners; upon their style of conversation, 
their work, their strong and their weak points, and in general, 
upon their physical, mental, and moral characteristics, They 
are arranged in groups, without special reference to chrono- 
logical order, and in the first of these volumes are selected 
seven authors: Samuel Rogers, born in 1763, and died in 1855; 
Robert Southey, born in 1774, and died in 1843; Walter Savage 
Landor, born in 1775, and died in 1864; Thomas Moore, born 
in 1779, and died in 1852; Lord Byron, born in 1788, and died 
in 1824; Percy Bysshe Shelley, born in 1792, and died in 1822; 
John Keats, born in 1795, and died in 1821. In the second 
volume are grouped a company of six literary friends: William 
Wordsworth, born in 1770, and died in 1850; Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, born in 1772, and died in 1834; Charles Lamb, born 
in 1775, and died in 1834; William Hazlitt, born in 1778, and 
died in 1830; James Henry Leigh Hunt, born in 1784, and died 
in 1859; and Bryan Waller Proctor, born in 1787, and died in 
1874; and to this volume is appended a chapter of sketches, 
by Proctor and Talfourd, of ‘‘ Lamb’s Wednesday Evenings.” 
The editor, in the treatment of these famous authors, has 
kivea, in brief chronological tables, the leading eveuts of their 
lives, and in the bibliographical notes much suggestive infor- 


mation. The charm of these books consists, very largely, in 
the fact that they give an insight into the life and character- 
istics of these illustrious authors not readily attainable by the 
ordinary reader and student of literatare. A host of witnesses 
are made to give their testimony, each in his own way, and 
from their own stand-points. While Mr. Mason’s plan may be 
open to the criticism that there is no continuous narrative of 
the life and character of these authors and a lack of unity in 
the style, in a literary point of view, we think his purpose is 
better accomplished as a whole by the use he has made of his 
diverse materials. Weare frank to say that we have found 
great delight in reading these sketches of authors who have 
done so much to distinguish English literature; and commend 
these volumes to our readers. 


In Case of Accident. By Dr. D. A. Sargent. Illustrated. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This little handbook should be found on the most conven- 
jent shelf of every family library. The author is connected 
with the Harvard College Gymnasium, and the contents of 
the volume are made up of practical talks delivered before the 
ladies’ class of the gymnasium. His aim is to give such prac 
tical information as will aid to self-preservation in times of 
danger, and to teach a few of the simplest methods of meeting 
the common accidents and emergencies of life. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent. 


How to DolIt. By Hiram Orcutt, LL D., 
author of The Class-book of Prose and Poetry, Gleanings from 

School-life Experience, Teachers’ Manual, and Parents’ Man- 

ual, Boston: New England Publishing Company. Price, $1. 

Dr. Oreutt, from long practical experience as a teacher, and 
recent opportunities of a specially favorable character to learn 
the needs of teachers, has eminent qualifications to prepare a 
book on school-keeping. He knows and tells ‘‘ how to do it.” 
He gives, in a concise and practical way, the principles that 
underlie the true theory and practice in teaching, and proceeds 
to point out to the inexperienced, ‘‘ How to Begin,’’ ‘‘ How to 
Govern,”’ ‘‘ How to Teach,”’ and adds a chapter on ‘‘ Physical 
Culture,’”’ supplemented by an admirable ‘‘ Manual of Gym- 
nastics,’ prepared by an eminent teacher, and adapted to 
school-room exercises. He also discusses, with consummate 
jadgment and skill, the great question of Morals and Manners, 
and points out the proper method of culture, in connection 
with the regular work of the teacher in the public school. He 
recognizes the important truth that ‘‘ character building’’ and 
training for the practical duties of manhood and womanhood 
should be one of the highest aims of the teacher, and with this 
in view he has, in a concluding chapter, treated of ‘* Temper- 
ance in Schools,” in which he has discussed the importance of 
a knowledge of physiology and hygiene in their relations to 
health, happiness, and usefulness in life. While the maxim is 
true that the teacher is “born nor made,’”’ yet it must bea 
source of inspiration and help to any one engaged in the noble 
profession, to have the principles of action, the facts of experi- 
ence and observation, suggested and aptly illustrated as they 
are in this valuable mannal of Dr. Orcutt. We heartily com- 
mend it to every American teacher. 


Educational Gazette. 16 pp. Monthly. Rochester, N. Y.: 
Alvin P, Chapin and Wm. D. Kerr, editors and proprietors. 
Price, $100 a year. 

This paper (Vol. I., No. 1, Jan. 1885,) is a new candidate for 
public favor in the field of educational journalism. It is a good 
paper, well printed, ably edited, and filled with valuable matter. 


We give it cordial welcome, 


The Elements of Moral Science, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., president of Yale Col- 
lege. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00. 


This standard treatise on moral science is designed pri- 
marily for the use of college and university students, in their 
preparation for the class-room. It covers the whole range of 
topics bearing upon man’s duties and his moral responsibility, 
and demands of the reader and student close thinking and 
some knowledge of psychological and philosophical studies. 
The definitions and abundant illustrations of the great subjects 
discussed place this work easily in the front rank. It takes 
cognizance of both pyschological and metaphysical foundations 
of ethics, and traces all of its conclusions to ultimate facts and 
principles. The theory of morals is treated with great full- 
ness and minuteness. The practical side is ably presented as 
deductions from the principles that underlie all the questions 
discussed. No one interested in these grand questions can 
read and study this treatise without deriving from it healthfal, 
logical, and moral discipline. It exalts a life of duty, and in- 
vests it with dignity and respect. It enforces all just social 
obligations, inspires faith and zeal in those institutions of 
human society which give Christendom its organic life. We 
commend this work to all who seek to know the truth and are 
earnest in the discharge of every known duty in the light of 
the principles of a true Christian. 


Picturesque Washington. Pen and Pencil Sketches of its 

Mooney. West Moore. Prov- 
ence; J. A. and R. octavo, 308 pp.; 1 

Sold by subscription. 


This exquisite volume is a beautifal and artistic souvenir of 
the American Capitol. It is superbly illustrated by about one 
hundred and twenty-five engravings, executed by eight or ten 
of the first American artists. It contains a map of the city of 
Washington, and plans of the principal government buildings. 
The engravings are among the finest of the kind, the paper ie 


excellent, and the printivg is a credit tothe country. It is one 


books descriptive of American cities and scenery. It is every 
way creditable to our country, and will be read with extreme 
interest by all who have the opportunity of so great a privilege. 
It is not only descriptive, but historical as well. Its pages 
abound in incident and story illustrating our government, the 
statesmen and the history of the American Congress. It is 
both fascinating and instructive, and should have a very wide 
circulation all over the world. 


Edgar Allan Poe. By George E. Woodbury. ‘“ American 
Men of Letter’ Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Price, $1.25. 

Poe will soon attain prominence in literature from the num. 
ber of his biographers. We are not a little puzzled to distin- 
guish in this interesting book of Mr. Woodbury’s those por- 
tions that ‘‘ consist of wholly new information, or of old state- 
ments so radically corrected as to become new.’’ We once 
heard a careful student, and a great admirer of Poe, say that 
‘*Poe himself was not good authority on personal or literary 
matters.’”? Mr. Woodbury seems to have verified his statements 
by reference to documents and original sources of informa- 
tion. Besides clearing up several disputed questions, and 
throwing light upon certain obscure periods of Poe’s career, 
the new biographer has secured some valuable letters, hitherto 
unpublished, which have considerable historical and literary 
significance. Mr. Woodbury sums up the results of his patient 
work in his final chapter, as follows: 

‘* The story that has now been told, in which has been sub- 
stantially incorporated whatever knowledge of Poe was acces- 
sible, has shown, it is hoped, the folly of any summary view of 
his character. Where the fault lay, those who are bold to take 
the scales of justice may determine; the simple fact is that Poe, 
being highly endowed, well bred, and educated better than his 
fellows, had more than once fair opportunities, brilliant pros- 
pects, and groups of benevolent, considerate, and active friends, 
and repeatedly forfeited prosperity, and even the homely honor 
of an honest name. He ate opium and drank liquor; whatever 
was the cause, these were instruments of bis ruin, and before 
half his years were run they had done their work with terrible 
thoroughness,—he was a broken man. He died under circum- 
stances of exceptional ugliness, misery, and pity, but not ac- 
cidentally, for the end and the manner of it were clearly near 
and inevitable. He left a fame destined to long memory, and 
about it has grown up an idealized legend, the elements of 
which are not far to seek; but in the first lines of the literary 
history of a young nation, the truth is better than a lie, how- 
ever gilded, and in the case of genius, that so easily gathers 
romantic power over the heart and wins its devotion, candor 
is a social virtue,’’ 


Elementary Text-book on Physics. By Prof. Wm. A. 
Anthony of Corneli University, and Prof. Cyrus F. Brockett 
: -_ College of New Jersey. New York: John Wiley & 
The authors in their preface show the aim and scope of this 
admirable book : ‘‘In the preparation of this work, the au- 
thors have had in view the presentation, to our own classes, 
of the science of physics in its present condition. We have 
undertaken the task because we have been unable to find 
among existing text-books any one suited to our needs. The 
demonstrations given presupposes a knowledge of mathematics 
through plane trigonometry. In two or three cases, to make 


a subject complete, results have been derived requiring a 
knowledge of analytical geometry for their full comprehension. 
The discussions leading to these results may, however, be 
omitted without any breach of continuity of the work, In the 
selection of the matter to be presented in this ‘ First Part’ of 
the work, we have had in view the subjects of electricity and 
magnetism, and acoustics and optics, which are to follow; and 
we have endeavored to give such a treatment of the laws of 
motion, and of the action of force, as would enable the stu- 
dent to master easily the mechanical problems presented in 
the action of electrical forces, and in the study of the vibra- 
tory motions eonstituting sound and light. In the treatment 
of the subject, we have endeavored to be concise and exact, 
and we have tried to present the matter in the simplest form 
that a rigid treatment would admit of. We are well aware 
that, to master some of the subjects presented, will require 
hard work on the part of the student; but we have not for 
that reason deemed it advisable to omit those subjects, or to 
confine ourselves to a mere statement of results reached.” 


Brief Notes for Temperance Teachers. By Benjamin W. 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S, author of Temperance Lesson 
Book, Ten Lectures on Alcohol, etc. New York: The Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication House, 58 Reade 
Street. Price, 25 cents, 


These notes are full of the most convincing and usefal sug- 
gestions to teachers, who would promote the instruction of 
temperance from a scientific standpoint in their schools, They 
treat of the nature and action of alcohol in the living body, its 
influence upon physical and mental work, and shows how its use 
produces disease and shortens life. It shows the absurdity of 
the use of alcohol, in any form, as a means of nourishment to 
the human body, and conclusively proves that when alcoholic 
stimulants are used, health, wealth, peace, and happinesss can- 
not be enjoyed. 


Select Dialogues from Dickens. Chicago, Ill.: Den- 
ison. Price, 25 cents. - 


This book contains thirteen selections from Dickens’s 
works dramatized, with full directions for performance in 
schools and social circles ; also directions for preparation of 
costumes, etc. The work is admirably done, and will be 
found very convenient. 


Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableauzx, 
etc. By Saran L. Swuckiug, sutnor of Schoul and Parlor 
Tableauz, Chicago, [il : T. 8. Denison. Price, 25 cents. 


This little book contains full instructions as to costumes, 
properties, positions on stage, etc. There is nothing in print 


better adapted for school and parlor entertalnments, 
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«COL. PARKER VS. THE SPELLER.” 


In THE JOUBNAL of January 15 there appeared a communi- 
cation under the above heading, the writer of which appears as 
attorney for the defence, and seems to take a peculiar interest 
in his client. The writer’s acquaintance with what has been 
said and written on the subject which he attempts to discuss, 
as manifested in his communication, does not make it certain 
he is himself engaged in teaching or has ever made teaching a 
special study. 

Being somewhat familiar with the facts bearing on the 
points to which he refers, we failed to see the force of his 
“argument” until we came to the last paragraph, when at 
jeast its aim and purpose became clear, The latter part of the 

agraph reads thus: 

“The old-style speller is going by, and the new has come in. 
It is on the right principle and is attractive. Its words are 
selected according to the order in which the pupil advances in 
knowledge. They are such as are commonly used in writin 
and met with in ordinary reading. Besides a well-selec 
vocabulary of words, this new speller has something in the 
line of sentence-building; while, incidentally, it may give a 
few examples of Lethon eens business forms, abbreviations, 
synonyms, and homonyms; while it contains a few simple rules 
for spelling, for punctuation, and for the use of capital letters, 
with illustrations of each in its dictation exercises and quota- 
tions. This new speller is a supplement to other books and 
other means. It will be an ald to the exceptional teacher, and 
a sine qua non of the poor teacher. It has come, and it has 


come to stay.” 

(We beg pardon for quoting this, if it should be contrary to 
the author’s wish and the purpose of his communication, to 
have it repeated and widely read.) 

After reading the above paragraph, wicked thoughts flitted 
through our mind. The suspicion even arose that possibly the 
author was more interested in spellers than in spelling, or the 
teaching of spelling. Then again we thought of the 13th chap- 
ter of First Corinthians, and recovered a more charitable frame 
of mind. Nowif we should have found among the new ad- 
yertisements the announcement of a new speller, ‘‘ just out,’’ 
answering the description given in the above paragraph, we 
should have been very much embarrassed to explain so strange 
a coincidence except by resorting to the theory of preéstablished 
harmony; for we must have charity. 

Now as to the “‘argument”’ itself. The writer makes refer- 
ence to Col. Parker’s reply to the question as to his ‘‘ reasons 
for excluding the spelling-book from a course of study,’’ pub- 
lished “in a recent number of a western school journal.”” The 
writer maintains that Col. Parker, in answer to the question, 
states what the teacher should do, but fails to give her any 
help as to how she is to do it. 

This criticiem must certainly seem strange to all teachers 
who have carefully read Colonel Parker’s reply to the question. 
(See Practical Teacher for October, 1884 ) Whilst the question 
does not call for anything but his objections to the spelling- 
book, yet, in addition to stating them forcibly and clearly, he 
outlines briefly a course of training which, if followed, will 
render the spelling-book useless. He also refers the reader to 
more extended directions, which he has given elsewhere, 


The writer makes the general charge that Colonel Parker, 
whilst he condemns the spelling-book, does not give teachers 
any help as to how to teach spelling without it. To all those 
who are familiar with what Colonel Parker has written and 
said on the subjects of spelling and the teaching of language, 
such a criticism must seem very unjust. If the writer of the 
article will carefully read what is said on spelling and language 
in a certain well-known book, giving the substance of a series 
of lectures by Colonel Parker on these subjects, he will find that 
they contain more helpful suggestions to teachers than even 
any “‘ new-style speller.’’ 

The writer further charges that Colonel Parker virtually 
contradicts himself in recommending at one time that spelling 
should be taught in connection with geography, history, arith- 
metic, reading, and other studies, and at another time saying 
that the reader used as a speller ‘‘is just as bad, if not worse, 
than the ready-made spelling-book.’’ A careful reading of the 
fourth point in Colonel Parker's reply, referred to above, would 
have removed this apparent contradiction in the mind of our 
critic. Colonel Parker has nowhere recommended that words 
should be selected from the reader, or any other book, and dis- 
connectedly pronounced to pupils as a spelling exercise. Such 
use of the reader he characterizes as ‘‘ worse than the ready- 
made speller.” If the reader is used in teaching spelling, it 
must be partly by dictating entire sentences to the class, but 
mainly by having children reproduce in their own language, in 
writing, the substance of what they have read. In the same 
way spelling is to be taught in connection with geography, 
history, and other studies, ‘The essential point is that children, 
in learning to spell, should not write disconnected words, but 
Words connected in sentences expressing thought. 


We, his “ western friends,” appreciate very highly the kind- 
bess of this critic in giving us what he calls ‘a little of our 
history ” of our “ late importation from this commonwealth,”’ 
4s he very courteously designates Colonel Parker. He goes on 
to state that the use of the spelling- book had been discontinued 
(largely through the influence of Colonel Parker) in the schools 
of Boston and surrounding towns, but that it was found soon 
after that children could not spell as well as children used to 
*pell “ five, ten, thirty, or fifty years ago.” He states that this 
Was the opinion of the Boston masters and other prominent 
teachers, 
wt fact, however, as well as the opinion of the Boston 

‘sters, has, unfortunately, not as much significance to the 
minds of ‘us folks out west”? as it seems to have to some 


other minds. Masters of grammar schools are not always re- 
liable authority on primary teaching,—cultured, scholarly, and 
able as the Boston masters are known to be. When we ask 
ourselves the question as to how many years ago the Boston 
masters, and other prominent educators of Boston, held the 
opinion that children should learn to read by first learning the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, and as to how many 
years ago the teachers of the Boston primary schools carried 
out this theory in their teaching, and practiced other methods 
now universally condemned by progressive educators, this part 
of our critic’s “‘ argument” does not carry strong conviction 
with it. 

As far as the failure of the experiment itself is conceived, 
we would say that the virtue lies not in discontinuing the use 
of the spelling-book, but in finding a substitute that is better. 
As long as teachers do not know how to train children in the 
use of written language, — the only proper substitute for the 
use of a spelling-book,—just so long will they have to use a 
spelling-book. Colonel Parker may have made the mistake of 
urging the change too soon in the Boston schools. He may 
have forgotten that such changes require time in some com- 
munities, and he may not have been connected with the Bos- 
ton schools long enough to give sufficient direction in the work 
to make the experiment a permanent success. In some of our 
western towns spelling is taught without the use of the spell- 
ing-book with more success than it used to be taught with it. 
We have found the results very satisfactory, and other com: 
munities will, no doubt, make the change in the course of 
time. 

The article of the writer may have served its purpose, though 
it was not a very strong ples even for the “ new-style spelling- 
book,’’ and we question whether it ‘‘ has come to stay.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS, 


Pros. 252.—The sum of the two legs of a right-angled tri- 
angle is 8, and the perpendicular let fall from the right angle 
upon the hypothenuse isa. What is the hypothenuse ? 

1. b-+¢ ==: (1) 

be = az (2) 
2be = 2az (3) 
b? +- c? (4) 
b? +- 2be + c? = s? (5), equaring (1) 
b? +-2be +- c? = az? +- 2az (6), adding (3) and (4) 

a? +- 2ax = s* (7) equating right hand members (5) 
and (6), or substituting in equation (5) the values of 6? + ¢? 
and 2bc. sanda being known, « is easily determined from 
equation (7). 


Davenport, Ia. J. A. Hotmes, 
2. A = hypothenuse. 
= a? + y? 
8? == h? +- = h? 2ah 


(ah = zy, since each is twice the area). 
h+ a= (8? = 
h=—a+ \(s? + a?) 


Pros. 263.—About a point, P, in the circumference of a cir- 
cle, a straight line passing through P revolves at such a rate 
as to be always perpendicular to a radius revolving about the 
centre of the circle. What is the locus of the point of inter- 
section of these two lines ? P. N. 8. 


J. M. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 29, 1885. eee 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, contributes an 
article to the March number of the North American Review on ‘*‘ The 
Revival of Sectionalism.”” In the same number, Archdeacon Farrar pre- 
sents his views on “‘ Future Retribution,”’ and Prof, N. K. Davis discusses 
**The Moral As of Vivisection.” Max Miiller describes the aston- 
ishing ideas of the Buddhists on the subject of Charity, and George John 
Romanes opens up a great subject with an article on “ Mind in Men and 
Animals.” The other articles are one by President Gilman on “ Titles,”’ 
one by Judge John A. Jameson on “ Speculation in Politics,” and one 
by John W. Johnston on ‘‘ Railway Land.grants.” 


— The Spectator : a National Journal of Political Science, Literature, 
and Art; Vol; I. No. 1; published by the Spectator Puhlishing Co., Old 
South Meeting House, Boston; price $200 a year in advance. Thisisa 
new journal, designed to be published weekly, and is understood to be 
under the auspices of the Webster Historical Society. The first namber 
is very attractive, and is filled with excellent and valuable articles by the 
best writers, such as Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, Jos. W. Preston, Wm. H. 
Riteing, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, and others, and each number is to 
contain 16 pages, besides cover, long quarto. We extend to it a cordial 
welcome. 


— The last number of Dr, Harris’s Journal of Speculative Philosophy is 
a 7 strong one. It has eight articles, besides Book Notices and Notes 
and Discussions, These are by the following eminent writers, George 8. 
Fullerton, Susan K. Blow, F. E. Abbot, A. E. Kroeger, John Dewey, 
F. Louis Soldan, A. D’Orelli, and Dr. Harris. They deal with some of 
the most important subjects, and are expressed in the highest forms of 
thonght. This journal is monthly, and is published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, at $3.00 per volume, or $6.00 per year. 


— Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka begins in the March St. Nicholas a 
series of illustrated articles describing the sports and occupations of the 
Eskimo boys and girls, ander the general title of ‘*The Children of the 
Cold.” This number will contain the second installment of EK. P. Roe’s 
new serial story, “ Driven Rack to Eden,” anda continuation of the 
“ Recollections of a Boy-page in the U. 8. Senate.” 


— The Voice,—monthly, published at Albany. New York; 10 pp.; $1 50 
ayear. A clean, bright, international review of the speaking and singing 
voice. The topics it treats are “ Oratory, Delsarte Philosophy, Stutter- 
ing, Stammering, Singing, and Visible Speech.” It is » ally devoted 
to the unfolding of the Delsarte system of oratory. It some of the 
best writers among its contributors. 

— The Voice,—a weekly temperance newspaper, published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York; $1.00 a year. A strong, 
fearless, enterprising paper for the family, advocating prohibition and 
favoring a ional prohibition party. 


— The Pioneer,—a new monthly paper, published by John Dongall 
& Co., at the Witness office, 21 Vandewater St, New York, at 25 cents a 


This cut is here introduced 
without any title or descrip- 
tion. Itis intended to furnish 
material for a written exercise 
in language work. In aschool 
of young pupils the exercise 
may be merely descriptive. 
To a class somewhat ac- 
quainted with United States 
history and literature an ex- 
cellent history lesson will be 
found in the picture. The 
older and more mature the 
class, the broader should be 
the scope of the composi- 
tion. 

Directions. — Show the pict- 
ure to the class. Interrogate 
them as to their notion of what 
it represents. Draw out their 
varying ideas quite fully, and 
after discussing the subject, 
ask them to bring in, the next 
day, a written exercise upon 
the subject they suppose is 
presented by the picture. An 
explanation of the cut will be 


given next week, 


Let C be the center of the circle and D the point at which 
the line through the fixed point P is perpendicular to the re- 
volving radius. It is evident that C DP isa right angle for 
every allowable position of D; therefore the locus of D, the 
point of intersection of the two lines, is the circumference on 
C P as diameter. AsHER B, Evans, Lockport, N.J. 


Pros, 264.— A and B travel from Cto D. A travelling 20 
miles per day, after travelling 8 days turns back to where B 
had traveled during those eight days. A then travels forward, 
and they both reach PD together in 16 days from the time they 
started. At what rate did B travel? Full solution. 

If EZ be A’s position when he first turns to travel in the oppo- 
site direction; then, since (as can easily be shown) B’s rate per 
day in miles equals ), C D, for all positive values of B’s rate 
from 0 to 10, the point Z will be on the opposite side of D from 
C, and A will therefore have gone through D before making his 
first turn; and for all positive values of B’s rate from 10 to 
20, Z will be between C and D. If, therefore, the question 
allows A to pass through D before making his first turn, the 
limits of B’s rate are 0 and 20 miles per day; but, if the ques- 
tion requires A to make his first turn before he passes D, the 
limits of B’s rate are 10 and 20 miles per day. 

AsHer B, Evans, 


PROBLEMS. 

Pros. 270.—Two ships are anchored in sight of two spires. 
It is required to find the distance of the ships from the spires, 
having given the distance between the spires and such angles 
as can be measured at the ships. Cc. O. B. 


— 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 
Dr. P. P. Gilmartin, Detroit, Mich., says: “i have found it 


. This isa new temperance r of eight pages, and advocates total 
ibetinence and prohibition. rous, spicy, and readable, 


very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the prostration at- 
tendant upon m,”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that to 
your knowledge. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Almbama,— Montgomery, Solomon Palmer, State Supt. of Education. 


Arkansas,—Little Rock, W. E. Thompson, “ “ Pab., Inst'n. 
California,—Sacramento, Wm. T. Welcker, “ “ “ “ 
Colorado,— Denver, L. 8. Cornell, “ « “ “ 


Connecticut,—Hartford, Chas. 8. Hine, Sec’y State Bd. of Education. ' 
Delaware,—Dover, Thos. N. Williams, State Supt. of Free Schools. 


Florida,—Tallahassee, A. J. Russell, “ “ “ Pub. Instruc’a. 
Georgia,— Atlanta, Gustavus J. Orr, * School Commissioner. 
Illinois,—Springfield, Henry Raab, “ Supt. of Pub. Instrac’n. 
Indiana,—Indianapolis, J. W.Holecombe, “ “ 
Iowa,—Des Moines, John W. Akers, “ “ bad 
Kansas,—Topeka, H. C. Speer, “ “ “ “6 
Kemcky,—Frankfort, Joseph D. Pickett, “ “ 
Louisiana,—Baton Rouge, Warren Easton, “ 66 Pub. Education, 
Maine,—Augusta, N. A. Luce, Com. Schools, 
Maryland,— Baltimore, M. A. Newell, 6s “6 Pab. Inst’n. 


Massachusetts,—Boston, J. W. Dickinson, Sec’y of State Bd. of Educ’n. 
Michigan,—Lansing, R. H. Gass, State Supt. of Pab. Instrac’n. 


Minnesota,—St. Paul, D. L. Kiehle, 
Mississippi,—Jackson, J. Argyle Smith, “ 
Missouri,—Jefferson City, Wm. E.Coleman, “ “ * Schools. 
Nebraska,—Lincoln, W. W. W. Jones, “ Instruc'n, 
Nevada,—Carson City, Chas. 8. Young, « 

New Hampshire,—Conocord, J. W. Patterson, “ bad bed 

New Jersey,—Trenton, Ellis A Apgar, a 

New York,—Albany, Wm. B. Ruggles, 

North Carolina,—Raleigh, 8. M. Finger, 
Ohio,—Columbus, Leroy D. Brown, “ Comm'r of Com. Schools. 
Oregon,—Salem, E. B. McElroy, “ Supt. of Pab. Instruction. 
Pennsylvania,—Harrisburg, E. E. Higbee, “ “ 


Rhode Island,—Providence, T. B. Stockwell, “* Commr.of Pub. Schools. 
So. Carolina,—Columbia, Asbury Ooward, ‘“‘ Supt. of Education. 
Tennessee,— Nashville, Thos. H. Paine, bd “ of Public Schools. 
Texas,—Austin, B. M, Baker, “ Instruction. 
Vermont,—Springfield, Jastus Dartt, “ of Education. 
Virginia,—Richmond, Richard R. Farr, Pab. Instraction, 
West Virginia,— Wheeling, B.8. Morgan, “ of Free Schools, 
Wisconsin,— Madison, Rob't Graham, os “of Pub. Instruction. 
Arizona,—Prescott, W. B. Horton, Terr. Supt. of Pub. Instruc’n. 
Dakota,— Yankton, W. H. H. Beadle, “ “ 

Dist. of Colambia,—Washington, { 
Idaho,—Boise City, Jas. L Underdonk, Terr. Supt. of Pub. Instruction. 
Montana,— Helena, Cornelius Hedges, ‘6 66 
Utah,—Salt Lake City, L. John Nuttall, “ of District Schools. 
Washington,— Port Townsend, R. C. Kerr, “ “ of Pab. Instruction. 
Wyoming,—Cheyenne, John Slaughter, os 6 “ “ 


CALIFORNIA.—The governor of California, in his late mes- 
sage dwells at length on the amendment to the constitution, 
recently adopted. and calls for an appropriation of $43,500, 
based on the estimate of the supt. of state printing, for the 
plant necessary to perform the mechanical requirements of the 
publication of school books. It is also estimated that $36 000 
will be required to purchase book-paper, $7,500 for stock for 
the binding, $15,000 for the pay-roll for the binding, and $13.- 
000 for other expenses, making a total of $71,000, or, includ- 
ing the permanent plant, of $115,000. No definite plans have 
yet been adopted as to the method of competition. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colo. 
CoLokapo —The president of the State University receives 
a salary of $3,500 per annum; the president of the Agricultura) 
College receives $2,500, and the president of the School of 
Mines receives $3,000 per annum. The faculty of the State 
University consists of 8 professors, besides 5 professors in the 


has 7 professors and several assistant instructors. Five pro- 
fessors comprise the faculty of the School of Mines.——Supt. 
Byington, of Colorado Springs, sends us blank reports, etc., 
which clearly show that he excels as an organizer and execu- 
tive ——Supt. H. M. Hale, of Central, is entitled to the credit 
of placing the first library in a Colorado school. The history 
of the progress of education in the Centennial State, which 
Supt. Hale has been authorized to publish at the expense of 
the State Teachers’ Association, will bean invaluable volume. 
All who possess items and facts of importance should forward 
the same to Prof. Hale at Central City. 


State Editor, On10N C. SooTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.—The Albia schools, in one of the finest buildings in 
the state, are doing excellent work under the management of 
Supt. N. C. Campbell.——Supt. Leigh Hunt, of East Des 
Moines, was elected president of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, at the meeting of the board Jan 12.——County Supt. 
Kent, of Polk County, succeeds Mr. Hunt in charge of the 
East Des Moines schools.——The State University, with a 
corps of 42 instructors and Dr. L. Pickard at the helm, is 
proving itself one of the greatest educating forces in the West. 
Students are in attendance from nearly all the central and 
western states. —— Prof, T. R. Willard, chair of Greek, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., passed the holidays in Oskaloosa, vis- 
iting a brother.—— At the state oratorical contest, heid at 
Grinnell, Thursday, Feb. 5, Mr. E. N. Pomeroy, of the State 
University, Iowa City, carried off first honors, and Mr. D. 
West, of Iowa College, Grinnell, second honors. Iowa will 
thus have two good representatives at the inter-state contest, 
at Columbus, O., in May. 

Penn College library, by recent additions, has nearly 2 000 
volumes. The College Scientific Association at the last meet- 
ing discussed ‘‘ Chemistry in Cooking,” Heating Buildings,’’ 
and ‘' Food Fishes.’’ This association meets once in three 
weeks on Saturday afternoon, to discuss subjects of scientific 
interest, suggested in class, but for which there is no time in 
regalar college work.——C. H. McGrew, ex-county supt. of 
Keokuk county, in a letterin the State Register, commends 
the Iowa educational exhibit and the work of the state supt. 
—Prof. T H. McBride, of the State University, local man- 
ager of the Iowa educational exhibit at the World’s Fair, will 
return to his work about March 1.—Dr. L. D Johnson, of 
Oskaloosa, one of the Bishop Taylor party of missionaries to 
Central Africa, writes hopefully of the trip, and for home pa- 
pers to be sent to De Loanda, W. Africa ——The Columbus 
Junction paper says, ‘‘ Our town is indeed fortunate in secur- 
ing as able instructors as Prin. J. K. Picket and his excellent 
supporters. 

Mejor Jobn A. Pickler, class ’70 of the State University of 
lows, is a prominent member of the Dakota Legislature from 
Faulk county.——Ex-State Supt. C. W. Von Coelln lectured 
before the recent teachers’ association at Keota.—— Albia High 
School has been added to the list of the echools whose work is 
taken without examination, as preparatory to the State Uni- 
versity.——Supt. J. McNaughton recommends public night 
schools for Council Bluffs. His report shows nearly 8,000 pu- 
pils in the city of school age, and an enrollment of less than 
3,000 He is supported by the press and leading business 
men. Last year the cost of educating each pupil was $16 40, 
which would be reduced one-half by full attendance. ——The 
Oskaloosa High School gave a ‘‘ Tripartite Entertainment,” 
consisting of music, literary exercises, and Indian club move- 
ments, Feb. 6, and cleared $8570. The library and cabinet 
get the profite.—— Prof. Haworth, of Penn College. lectured 
before the students of New Providence Academy, Feb. 7.— 
Mrs. Aldrich, president of the Iowa Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, addressed the students of Penn College, Jan. 
30. The following Sunday they were addressed by Rev. J. E. 
Snowdon, of the Congregational Church, on the subject of 
‘* Miseions,’”’ ia which they are greatly interested, Dr. John- 
son’s departure did much to deepen this interest. 

Kansas.—Much to the surprise of his many friends, Dr. 
P, J. Carmichael has resigned the superintendency of the Em- 
poria schools to eng«ge in the insurance business, The teach- 
ers of Emporia and elsewhere will regret to hear of the loss of 
Prof. Carmichael to the profession, but will wish bim pros- 
perity in his new vocation.——The following-named gentle- 


medical department. The faculty of the Agricultural College 


men have b2en appoint3d rezens of the state is itutions: 


Agricultural College—Thomas Henshall, I. P. Moore, A. B. 
Lemmon, A. B. Forsythe ; University—G. R. Peck, C. R. 
Mitchell, F. A. Fitzpatrick, C. W. Smith.——The bill pro- 
posed in the legislature for the endowment of the State Nor- 
mal School was defeated in the senate by a close vote. This 
seems unreasonable and unjust discrimination against an in- 
stitution unexceptionable in its management and of excellent 
prospects for the future. ——The bill for state uniformity of 
text-books has not yet become a law, but is still before the leg- 
islature.——Ottawa University reports a flaancial deficit, whic 

is somewhat embarrassing the board of trustees in the carrying 
out of the measures proposed for the school. A. S. OLIN. 


INDIANA. —The trustees of the State University are to be 
congratulated on their choice of Dr. Jordan ss president in 
place of Dr. Moss. It is understood that Prest. Jordan was 
wanted at both Cornell and the Smithsonian. It is to be hoped 
that his acceptance of the presidency will make him a perma- 
nent “‘ Hoosier.”? The management of the university, how- 
ever, is making a mistake in its demand that the state library 
be removed to Bloomington. It can certainly better use its 
energies in other directions, and not invite almost certain de- 
feat. Although our state library is not at present a collection 
of much value, still it is to be hoped that it is a nucleus around 
which may be gathered one of the best collections in the West. 
Ap editorial in a recent issue of The Hducational Weekly 
points out in a terse manner what it might be under judicious 
management.——A number of the Indiana teachers visited 
New Orleans during the holiday vacation.— —Supt. Baldwin’s 
latest work, The Book Lover, is the best this rising authorfhas 
produced. It is a book that will be wonderfully suggestive and 
helpfal to every teacher.——The State Board of Education an- 
nounce that hereafter examinations for state certificates will 
be conducted in each county under the immediate direction of 
the county supt., who will forward the manuscripts to the 
State Board for examination. The following is the scheme for 
examinations: The last Saturday of February, arithmetic, 
grammar, physiology, geography, physics, U.S. history; the 
last Saturday of March, algebra, reading, science of teaching, 
physical geography, zodlegy, moral science, Constitution; the 
last Saturday of April, geometry, literature, orthozrapby, rhet- 
oric, botany, general history, penmanship. Forty-eight months 
experience is required, of which not less than sixteen months 
must have been in this state. A general average of 75 per 
eent., with a standing of not less than 60 in any separate 
branch, must be earned. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Ou10.—Ohio has more than 5,000 representatives at New 
Orleans. Oar educational exhibit there, under the control of 
Hon. LeRoy D Brown and Dr. John Hancock, has been pre- 
pared at mach labor on the part of these enthusiastic and zeal- 
ous educators.——Akron schools employ 78 teachers. That 
city is the seat of Buchtel College; just now the college is 
having unusual prosperity. ——Dr. T. C. Mendevhall, of the 
Ohio State University at Columbus, has retired from that in- 
stitution to accept a position in the Government Signal Service 
Department.——One hundred thousand copies of the pam- 
phiet, *‘ Trees and Tree Planting,” with exercise of the cele- 
bration of ‘‘ Arbor Day,”’ by Sapt. J. B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, 
have been ordered by the Bureau of Education for distribution. 
— Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware has a lady student 
all the way from China studymg medicine. She will return to 
practice her profession in the interest of the women of her own 
country.——The state oratorical contest was held at Oberlin, 
Feb. 19. The attendance was large. Oberlin extended a 
hearty welcome to the students of sister colleges, 

George F. Richardson, principal of schools, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., has written a neat, thirteen-page ‘* Irving Letter,”’ for 
use by the Irving Society of the New Lisbon schools.——Sen- 
ator O’Neili’s bill increasing the fee for examination before 
the State Board of Examiners from $3 00 to $5.00 has passed 
both houses, and is now a law. The bill to increase the fee 
from 50 cents to $100 before county boards was defeated 
in the House. ——Com. LeRoy D. Brown, of Columbus, is 
now in New Orleans, at'eunding the meeting of the Dept. 
of Superintendence of the National Educational Association, 
which opened on the 24th ult. Supt. E. Spencer has resigned 
his position in the Adamsville schoole, and Prof. William 
Kreager has been elected to fill the vacancy.——Supt. D. F, 


From George BR. Cutting, Auburn (N. Y.) 
High Schooi.— We are agreed that our class is 
doing better work than ever before with Gardiner’s 
** English History for Schools.” 


Frem E. H. Wilson, Principal Middle- 


responding profit. Prof. Gardiner has written a work 
of great value for school children, and I have yet to 
see the work that equals it for this purpose.” 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


of a terrible blood 


been cured of an 


wift’s Specific 


or 159 W. 23d Bt., 


From experience I think Swift’s Specific is a very 
town (Ct.) High Sehool.— The class has been | Valuable remedy for cutaneous diseases, and at th 


deeply interested in the study, and have received cor- | #ame time an invigorating tonic 
py ys JACK JACKSON, Chief Justice of Ga. 


Atlanta, Sept. 1084, 


INOCULATED POISON.—After trying all the other 
remedies, Swift’s Specific has cured me sound and well 


ULCERS 25 YEARS.—A member of my church has 


with two . ottles of Swift's Specific. 
P, H CRUMPLER, Pastor Meth. Ch., Macon, Ga, 


8 
Blood and &kin Diseases 
N.Y 


ison contracted from a nurse, 
gs. T. W. Leg, Greenville, Ala. 


ulcerated leg of 25 years standing, 


is entirely vegetable. Treatise on 


By Pror. 8S. R. GARpIner. 16mo, 457 pp. ; 
$1.00. Hzamination Price, 50 cts., post- 


FOR SALE, 


F. BARCLAY, 


THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE acescy. 
OF LANGUAGES. 


Tenth Session,—from July 6 to August 14, | *%@ Usual commission on first year’s sa 


For Board and Room, address the manager, 
Mr. WM. A. DEERING, A.M. 
Burlington, Vt. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TO SUPPLY THE DEMANDS OF OUB 


the MDUCATIONAL 

We make no charges for our services unless you 
secure a position turouga our efforts. 

For positions obtained through our agency, we charge 


lary. 
Send #0 cents for a copy of the EDUCATIONAL 
culars. 


The College will be epened on July 6, at the 4ZETTE, and receive fuil parti 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, 

Swirt Co., Drawer 8; Atlanta, Ga.,| spanish, Latin, Modern and ancient Oreck’ 
Comparative Grammar, Forma- Prof.of Natural Science in the State Normal School 

+ of Modern English from the Norman Conquest. : 

Fema’e College, Franklin, Tenn. ; oneof the | st2 : 26 teachers, Attendance last year 435| This little work teaches how to construct, at a slight 

paid, most flourishing schools in the South ; is now in succes- 

ful with 200 pupils enrolled. Terms cary, 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


An Illustrated Treatise by 
T. B. STOWELL, Ph.D., 


at Cortland, N. ¥ 


expense, an apparatus for the purpose of illu 

the circulation of the blood, and how the circulation is 
effec.ed by the use of Alcohol and Narcotics, It also 
gives in simple fand concise language, the abnormal 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 508 b Russellville, Ky. 


THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Professors ORREN ROOT, Jr,, and JOSIAH H. GILBERT. 
With an Introduction by ANSON J. UPSON, «+++.Cloth, 277 pp., 12mo. 


ADELPHI ACADEMY, BROOKLYN, N. Y., JAN. 12, 1885, 
Messrs. TAINTOR BRoTHwss, MERRILL & Co. : 

Dear Sirs :—\ have jast examined a copy of your “ Franklin Speaker,” and can state 
without exaggeration that it is by far the best collection of declamations now in print. The selec- 
tions are admirably adapted for use in schools and colleges, I shall recomend it above all other 
speakers, and can assure you of a large number being sold in our school. 

Very traly yours, 
AND. L, GARDINER, Prof. of Elocution. 


ta Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of $1.00, 
TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILL & CO.,18 & 20 Astor PI., N. Y. 


Our Educational Portraits are in great demand among all grades of Teachers. 


Circulars may be had at the book stores of F. W. 
Christern, New York ; Cart Schoenhof, Boston; W. R. 
Jenkins, New York; at Prof. A.N. Van Daell, 1715 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; and will be sent to appli- 
cants by Prof. F. I. Merchant, Shurtleff College, Upper 
Alton, Ill.; Prot J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va., and ty 

L. SAUVEUR, LL.D., Germantown, Pa. 


conditions of the human tissues, arising from the use 
of these poisons, and how these conditions are pro- 
duced. It differs in this particular from any text-book 
published. Every teacher should send for a copy. 
Price, 15 cts., postpaid. 
Address CHAPIN & KERR, Publishers, 


(Mention this paper.) ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: HOW TO DO IT. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Author of The Class book of Prose and Poetry,” “Gieanings f 
Mannal,” Soom, life Experience,” “ Teacher’ 


A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


Cur. I, Theory and Practice ; II. How to Begin ; III. How to Govern ; IV. How to Teach ; V. Physical 
. Culture ; Vi. Morals and Manners ; VII. Temperance in Schools. 


Cloth, 248 pages; Price, $1.00. 
Agents wanted ; Ezcellent commissions. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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k, of Shreve, 
Wooster University. 


has entered upon the t graduate course 
Prof, Mock obiained a life-certifi- 
he State Board of Examiners at the last examina- 

cote eee Gillam Cromer, of Union City, is the author of 
United States History, a very excellent manual for 
d students. ——A bill has been the 
looking to the improvement and systematic man- 

ema country schools. The bill embodies the views of 
Comr. Brown, whose chief work for some time past has been 
in favor of the rural schools of the state.——The annual re- 
port of the Cincinnati schools shows total number of teachers 
employed for the year 1884, 696; whole number of pupils en- 


rolled, 33,765. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinnesoTA.—The Stillwater Board of Education has em- 

loyed Prof. Otto Erdmann, a graduate of the Royal Academy 
of Fine Art, Berlin, as a species teacher of drawing in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. The recent literary and musical enter- 
talnment, given by the students of the Stillwater High School 
for the benefit of the library, netted $31.—~—The Red Wing 
division of the Goodhue County Teachers’ Association was 
held Saturday, Feb. 4. The exercises were varied and inter- 
esting. The attendance was large. The next meeting will be 
held on the first Saturday in March.——The State University 
has graduated 184 students in all.——Total number of gradu- 
ates from the state normal schools since their organization, 
1,054. Whole number of pupils attending graded schools of 
the state during the year 1884, 52,189. Number of pupils 
studying Latin in graded schools, 1,182.——Supt. Kiehle recom- 
mends a compulsory attendance law. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE. — The following have recently been elected 
as supts. of public instruction for various counties: W. F. 
Guthrie for Greene county, Jas. Saylor for Knox, J. J. Lane 
for London. W. F. Wyrick for Unien, A. H. Matlock for Polk, 
and A. M. Gamble for Blount.——Hon. 8. J. Randall, durin 
his late visit to Nashville, visited Vanderbilt University an 
delivered an address to the students.——The Chattanooga city 
schools, under the superintendency of Prof. Wyatt, hold high 
rank among the schools of the state.——Prof. F. P. Elliot, of 
Jackson, who had accepted the office of principal of the Clarks- 
ville city schools, has recalled his acceptance and will remain 
at Jackson.——The city schools of Jackson, Trenton, New 
Market, and Clarkville bave each sent an educational exhibit 
to the New Orleans Exposition. The colored school of Clark- 
ville is also represented.—— Warren College, located at Fallens, 
had quite a prosperous term of school during the past autumn. 
——Prof. Doran of the London High School was recently mar- 
ried in Illinois.——The management of Fisk University are 
agitating the question of incorporating a law department in 
the school.——The Webb School at Culleoka, under the man. 
agement of the Webb brothers, is achieving in the South a 
reputation second only to Bingham’s,——Several of the teach- 
ers of the Knoxville city schools are intending to visit the New 
Orleans Exposition this month.——A resolution requesting 
the Tennessee congressmen to vote for the Blair Educational 
Bill is before the Legislature. 


Kentucky.—The Educational Courant, published at Louis- 
ville, contains in its last number the proceedings of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Among the records we noticed with 
pain the death of Prof. George A. Chase, who died in Louis- 
ville, Dec. 28. Prof. Chase was one of the prominent educa- 
tors of Kentucky. For nineteenjyears he was principal of the 
Louisville Female High School, and had been at the head of 
other prominent schools in the state. He had been president 
of the Louisville Educational Association, a prominent mem- 
ber of the State Teachers’ Association, and was, also, president 
of the Southern Educational Association during the brief ex- 
istence of that body. He was an earnest man, a skillful 
teacher; wise and faithful in his relations to his profession, 
and an inspiration of activity and faithfulness in others. 


tion. —F. 
Outlines of 
teachers an 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The monthly report of the supt. of schools of Lewiston 
shows that 2,461 pupils have been enrolled this term. The av- 
erage attendance at the evening schools is 105. Miss Meader 
has resigned as teacher of the second intermediate school on 
Lincoln street. 

— The town schools of Freeport closed Friday, Feb. 6, after 
& very successful terms of ten weeks. The high school closed 
three weeks later. 

— A petition was in circulation Tuesday, addressed to the 
Auburn school committee, praying for the continuation of the 
public schools. All of the Auburn schools except the high 
closed Feb. 13. The appropriation was $10,500. All the com- 
mon-school appropriation is expended; it is either no more 
school for the winter or more money. The people say “‘ More 
money,” “‘ they pay the money and should take their choice.’’ 
The school committee has recommended the use of temper- 
ance text-books. Justa little ahead of the legislature, that’s 
all! Prof. F.C, Robinson, of Bowdoin College, lectured in 
aid of the Auburn High School library, Wednesday evening, on 
** An hour with the Chemical Elements.”’ : 

— Miss Georgia M. Clark, of Cumberland Mills, has resigned 
her position as teacher in Auburn, to accept a similar position 
in Chelsea, Mass. 

— The schools of Saccarappa closed last week, with the ex- 
ception of the high school, whieh will continue through this 
week, The examinations in the Bridge street school-building 
will take place next Friday. 

— The high school at Gorham closed Friday, after a session 
of ten weeks. The present term has been unusually well at- 
tended for awinter term. The school will reopen Feb, 24. 

— The medical term of Bowdoin College opened Thursday, 
with a lecture at 300 p. m., by Prof. H. Carmichael, Ph.D. 
The prospects are good for a large class. 

— The regular winter term of school at Brownfield Center, 
closed last week. Next week a tuition term will commence, 
eae the higher studies, kept by the former teacher, Mr. 

ox. 


VERMONT. 


— The funeral services of the late Gen. J. W. Phelps were 
held in Cbrist Church, Guilford, Feb.5. The remains were 
borne into the edifice in which the general had worshiped 
from boyhood, by the pall-bearers.—Col. Wm. Austin, Judge 
R. W. Clarke, James Dalton, B. N. Chamberlain, David Ab- 
bott of Brattleboro, Edwin Weatherhead, Chauncey Bullock, 
Jerry Noyes, and Alfred Brown of Guilford. The American 
flag enveloped the plain biack casket. The burial service was 
said by Rev. W. H. Colling, rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
Brattleboro, who also preached the funeral sermon. After 
services at the church the body was taken to the General’s 
late home, where it is to be kept until Monday, in accordance 
with a wish of the General that his body should not be buried 
for ten days after death. On Monday the remains will be 
carried to Brattleboro, and placed in a tomb until spring, 
when they will be buried beside his mother in the cemetery in 
Guilford. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The sons of Bowdoin held their seventeenth annual re- 
union at Young’s Hotel, Feb. 18. The attendance was large, 
and the meeting éxceedingly enjoyable. Addresses were made 
in honor of Prof. Packard’s memory by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, 
William D. Northend, ex-Prest. Brown, Prof. Robinson, C. N 
Bell, Edward Stanwood, the Rev. E. N. Packard, Augustine 
Jones, and others. At the business meeting, the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Prest.—Prof. Egbert 
C. Smyth, class of 1848. Vice-Prest.—Augustine Jones, 1860. 
Sec.—Arthur T. Parker, 1876. Assist. Sec.—Edwin U Curtis, 
1882. Ex. Com —William 8S. Gardner, 1850; Daniel C. Linscott, 
1854; Richard C, Hodgdon, 1845; Horatio G. Herrick, 1844; 


Edward Stanwood, 1861; Joseph W. Chadwick, 1862; M. E. 
Wadsworth, 1869; Frank N. Wright, 1876. The following vote 
was passed: 

Voted, That a committee of five be appointed to submit to the Board of 
Overseers of Bowdoin College, at its annua! meeting at commencement in 
June next,a plan for the election of the members of said board by the 
alumai of said college, with the respectfal request of this association that 
the same be considered, and that some such pian be approved and effect- 
uated by said board. 

— Joseph W. Fairbanks, formerly principal of the high school 
at Worcester, has gone to St. Paul, Minn., as a private tutor, at 
a salary of $4,000 a year for five years, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Prof. J. W. P. Jenks, of Brown Univ., who is taking a 
much-needed season of rest, is spending a few weeks at New 
Orleans, He contemplates an extensive tour before returning 
to his college work. Dr. Keene, of '75, instructs in physiology 
in the college, in place of Dr. Chapin, who is ill. 

— Miss Patience Cole, homey of the Warren Grammar 
School, arranged a very pleasant and profitable exercise with 
which to celebrate Washington’s birthday, Friday, Feb. 20. & 

— Messrs. L. W. Russell, 8. R. Honey, and G. W. Carr have 
been appointed a committee to conduct an examination of can- 
didates for the vacancy at West Point from Congressman 
Svooner’s district. The examination occurs Thursday, Feb. 
26, at Comr. Stockwell’s office, North Main street. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS OF NORWICH, CONN, 

The attention of teachers is invited to an article in Tae 
JOURNAL for Jan, 22, 1885, entitled ‘‘Some Neglected Du- 
ties’”’; also to one entitled ‘‘ Language Teaching,” and a par- 
agraph in an editorial of the same paper relating to “The 
Physiological Effects of Alcohol.’’ 

I want to urge you to make all reasonable effort along the 
lines suggested by these papers. Iam more and more im- 
pressed with the vast importance of giving our pupils faithful, 
steady training in morals. I believe it to be equally impor- 
tant to guard them against the formation of habits likely to in- 
jure the body. Mental training, without it is accompanied by 
the proper development of the moral and physical nature, is 
of little use, and may prove a positive curse. Let your efforts, 
therefore, to teach the children to know, and to train them to 
follow the right, be unceasing and wise. The course of one of 
the teachers in providing a series of talks for her pupils, upon 
subjects affecting their moral and physical culture, is greatly 
to be commended. It cannot but do great good. Any device, 
by which a teacher can influence in the right direction the 
fature lives of her pupils, is worth much more than it costs, 
and will surely prove her most exalted work. 

Meeting of teachers to hear Secretary Hine, Monday, Feb. 
2, at 3.45 p. m, Very truly, N. L. BisHop, 
Supt. Central District Public Schools. 
Broadway School, Jan. 29, 1885. 


A GOOD IDEA, 

—Miss E. A. Fanning, of Norwich, Conn., begs leave to an- 
nounce to the patrong and friends of her echool the following 
outline of “Talks” to her pupils to be given in her school- 
room during the present term at 3.30 p.m., upon the days in- 
dicated. All persons interested in these pupils or in the cause 
of education generally are cordially invited to be present : 

Thursday, Jan. 22,— Care of Throat and Lungs; Prof. J. A. Butterfield. 

Friday, Jan, 23,— Penalties of Law Breaking ; D. G. Perkins. 

80,— Poisons, (1) Tobacco ; N. Bishop. 
Feb. 6,— An Arab School in Africa ; Hon. =a xs Ruggles. 
** 13,—Good Books : Bev. Wm. 8. Palmer, D.D. 
20,— Profanity ; W. R. Burnham. 

“ 27,— Poisons, (2) Impure Air ; Rey. J. D. Herr, D.D, 
Mar. 6,— How to Use the Eyes ; Dr. K. H. Leuvell. 

* 13,— Poisons, (3) Alcohol ; Rev. N. Millard, D.D. 

* 20,— Music,—Maj. B. P. Learned. 

 27,— Honesty and Truth ; Rev. F. E. Fellows. 


EUROPE. 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York 
in April, May, June and July by first-class steamships. 

Special Tourist Vickets for Individual 
Travellers at reduced rates, by the best routes 
for pleasure travel. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, containing fall 
particalars, by mail, for ten cents. 509 d 

THOS. COOK & SON, 


A TEACHERS’ AGENCY that prefers to live by filling 
vacancies and charges no fee 
5000 G0UD TEACHERS 

free, for the coming season. 
istration: form for stamp. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, 


R. E. AVERY, Manager, (lately in charge of Scher- 
merhorn’s Teachers’ 409 


Departure. 


istration. 
to register now, 


Stimpson 


‘or reg 
ANTED, 


"BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Agency). 


261 Broadway, ¥.,or 197 Washington, St., Boston 


ANTED, ONE LIVE TEACHER in 

every County of the United States, 
as Agent and Correspondent. But little 
time required. Compensation liberal. 
Enclose stamp for particulars to D. PF. 
DIMON, Manager, 1613 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 508 b 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, 


A boarding and day school, in a western town of 20,000 
inhabitants. and nine railroads, with a present attend- 


| Send postal notes. 


DEMOCRATS, INDEPENDENTS, ALL. 
We now offer * a real art treasure,”’ 

The BEST SOUVENIR ENGRAVING yet issued of 
CLEVELAND AND HENDRICKS. 
Tilden incladed, Unique design. No shoddy. Real value. 
83 Chromatic Tints. Heavy Plate paper, 22 x 28. 

2 Grades,-.75c. and 60c. Clubs and Agents,special terms. 


NOTICE. 


J. M. DEWEY & CO., New York 


ance of 130. Price of property $20,000, or if leased, 
the lessee purchases the household and school furni- 
ture for $2500 (worth nearly $4,000), and pay annual 
rental $1,500. A good party can clear $3,000 per year. 


to 
HIRAM OBCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


508 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a y 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 B 


way, N. ¥. 


WANTED, 


In two Western Colleges, a teacher especially qualified 
instruct inthe Natural Sciences. The not 
"ge, at first, but encouragement for promotion to the 


Successful teacher. Apply to 
HIka ORCUTT, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 
Send for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
tf 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 


(We refer by permission to the pu 


ta Send for circulars. 


Pencil Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


in operation, durable in construction, 
cleanly. and absolutely 


‘ u accomplishing its wor 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time,' 
labor. and pencils, 


PRICE, 85.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent bed mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and |jwhich come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
press, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
to the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
wiil remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.O.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
sent by P, O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 
orde: . 


eB Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 
be ded ant found perfectty sati 


tory after four weeks trial. 
hers of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


GEORGE FROST & CoO,, 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address 


STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 


Leighton’s History of Bome 


Keetel’s French Course 


Gutchisen’s 


Auderson’s Histories and Hist’l1 Readers; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Physiology and Hy 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. 
Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., 


7134 Broadway, 


National Subscription Agency 
NEW YORK. ¢ 


ldest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 


stamp for com 
ers supplied 

ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 


ene. application. School Supplies,all kinds. 


15 Bremdeld St., Boston. 


Tue Journat Educational Portraits should adorn every Schoolroom, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
f. | and Foreign, at RATES. Send 
i | 
i 
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Some Late Publications. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Title. Awthor. Publisher. Price. 
What a Girl Can Do. : ° ° ° - Bates Am. st Pub. Soc, Phila $1 25 
In After Yeers. Am. 8.5. Union, Phila. 1 50 
The Lord’s Prayer. @ F Bergholtz; Chicago 1 
Dictionary of Synonyms. Faulkner AL Bart, N ¥ 50 
Our Two Homes, . ‘ Herbert Cong: 83 8 & Pub Soc, Boston 115 
Discourses. Park W F Draper, Andover 2 50 
White Witch (H. F. 8. L.) Harper & Bros, N ¥ 20 
Spiritual Specitic. Bartol M L Holbrook, N ¥ 25 
Religious Aspect of Philosophy. e ° is Royce Houghton, Mif & Co, Boston 2 00 
Congressional Government. Wiison bad 1 25 
Civii Service in U. 8. Comstock yy! Holt & Co, NY 2 00 
Directory of Writers. Pa . ° ° Griswold G A Index, Bangor, Me 50 
Charies Dickens as I Knew Him. . ° ° Dolby J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 2 00 
Interrupted. Alden D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Representative American Orations. 3 vols. ° Johnson G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 8 75 
The Competitive Test. e She “ 25 
Tarantella. e Blind Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
Harriet Martineau. . Miller “ 1 00 
The Christian Sacraments, 2d ed. > ° ‘ Candish Scribner & Welford, N ¥ 60 
Table Talk. . 4 ‘ Coleridge “ “ “ 1 40 
Hawbuck Grange. ° “ 5 00 
Spanish and French Painting. ° Smith 2 00 
Cattle-fields of the Far West. Tait bed 50 
Commentary on the Sborter Cathechism. . Whyte “ ed bad 1 00 
Illustrated Guide to Winter Resorts of Southern States. Vandercook & Co, Ch 50 
Songs of the Roses. . . ° ° . Skelding White, Stokes & Allen, N Y 1 50 
Carve Tracing. Johnson John Wiley & Sons, N Y 10) 

MISCELLANEOUS. PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


— It is not what a pupil learns in school that 
makes the course valuable to him; it is what 
it inspires. 


DG All ladies should know that hoods, 
scaris, ribbons, and fancy articles can be made 
any color wanted with Diamond Dyes. All 


the popular colors. 10c. at druggists. None| 


equal them. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


— Sins are like circles in the water, when a 
stone is thrown into it,—one produces another. 


Bleeding nostrils, It has done me so much 
good, I want you to send me two more bottles 
immediately. I have been afllicted with Ca- 
tarrh for over ten years, — frequently my nose 
would bleed, and leave the nostrils in a dry, 
inflamed condition, with constant soreness. | 
experienced relief after the first trial of E!y’s 
Cream Balm. It is the best of a great many 
remedies I have tried, and I can fully recom- 
— it.—E. GILL, Madison, O., Editor of the 

iz. 


— It is human nature to dislike those whom 
we have injured. Do good to one, and then 
you will love him. 


— The disfiguring eruptions on the face, the 
sunken eye, the paliid complexion, indicates 
that there is something wrong going on within. 
Expel the lurking foe to health. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla was devised for that purpose; and 
does it. 

— Be true to every one with whom you deal 
Your obligation to your Maker requires this. 


- —He Knows it. Hiram D. Maxfield, for- 
merly of Silver Springs, R. I., has no doubt 
about the wouderful curative powers of Kid- 
ney-Wort. He was so :fllicted with Kidney 
Complaint that he could uot stand on his feet 
trom pain and weakness. As soon as he com- 
menced using Kidney-Wort he experienced im- 
mediate relief, and at once began to grow 
strong aud was relieved of all pain aud unpieas- 
antness. He says: “I know I have been cured 
by Kidney-Wort.”’ 


— Before thou reprehend another, take heed 
thou are not culpable in what thou goest about. 


Scott’s EMULSION oF PuRBE Cop LIVER 
OIL, with HypoPpHosPHITES — A most Nu- 
tritious Food and Medidine. Dr. Lindsay 
Johneon, of Cartersville, Geo., says: ‘*I take 
great pleasure in saying your Emulsion has 
proved itself in my hands a most efficient rem- 
edy, in the various wasting conditions calling 
for such a nutriment.”’ 


— The usefal should supersede the ornamen- 
tal, and the practical the theoretical. 

— Keep pace with the times. This is what 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. are steadily doing 
with regard to quality, pew desigus, and gen- 
eral perfection of their goods, 


TO MoTHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup shouid always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button,” 
lt is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, reliever 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bott.e. 


Agents Wanted. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year, 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley, Are 
markabie wok. Au immense bt. Kverybedy is 
buyiog it. A langh in every pzge, aud usder ail « 
heaithfiui lesson for every home. 475 cha:acteristic 
lilostrations. Stts geing like wilddre. 


Boston. 


oF Mention this paper. 


|routes followed, are to be found in their monthly 


Excursions TO Evrors. A number of at- 
tractive excursions during the coming Spriog 
and Summer are announced by Messrs. THos, 
Cook & Son, the well-known tourist agents 
of New York and London, which are arranged 
on the most popular scale of prices. Fall pro- 
grammes of these trips, with maps showing the 


paper, Cook’s Hzcursionist, published at 261 
Broadway, New York, which they announce 
will be sent by mail to any one interested, on 
application. 
Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 2%c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifes, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Strate Norma. ScHOooL, 

BRIDGEWATER, Mass., June 4, 1881. 

Mr, J. A. Swasey,— Dear Sir : —The three 

thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. We have used several other 
kinds of siate surface, but find none equal to 
yours, I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 

Yours truly, A. G. Boypen, Prin. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician retired from practice, having had 
eens in his hands by an East lodia missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
4 positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
murative powers io thousands of cases, has felt it his 
oom | to make it known to his suffering feliows. Actu-| 
ated by this mo‘tive aud a desire to relieve human saf- | 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, | 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full | 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this Reet W. A. 
148 Riwk, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 


New Orleans and Florida. 
‘©The Shenandoah Valley Route.’’ 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either point; good to return until 
June 15th, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-over priv- 
leges to all coupon stations, also at the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 

This Route traverses a most beautiful section of the country, with continuous 
Panorama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. Perfect Pullman Palace 
Car service, with onpy ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New 
York and New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fla. ; 

> For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, 
apply at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or ot 

H. V. TOMPKINS, Zastern Pass’r Agent, 
490 303 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their t » word for 
word, in English. The Amterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Classics 


. Specimen e and C free. 
416 ‘CMA HLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo cal “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Ojil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Bend for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARG, £. 4gt., 75 Hawley St., Boston. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Ceography and U. S&S. History. 
A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our Liberal Terms. : 
475 cow FBEEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 


GOO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 
lology, Botany, Geography. etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING. 
It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowin 


answers to the thousand and one common every day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of “ QUIZZIsM,’ 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
Address TEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 16 Hawley Street. Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED, |SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


To register inthe DAKOTA TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
A grand opening for all grades of teachers. Come The Pencil 


West to teach, where you can get free government land. 
For full particulars send registration-fee, $200, and| Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 


state qualifications, kind of position preferred, and | TPidly, and makes a fine point. 
salary wanted. Address Warranted to work twice as fast as any 
A. G. Owen, Manager, Pencil sharpener ia the market, 
DAKOTA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Send for descriptive circalar to 
508 a PLANKINTON. DAKOTA. 429 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


American Authors 


“THE TAITERARY REVOLUTION” does not| HAWTHORNE’S TWICE TOLD TALES. In one large 12mo: 


confine its publications to the works of Foreign or Ancient| qawrHoORNE’S GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. 
authors, but includes many of the most excellent and famous 


American Classics, as the following 


AMERICAN FICTION. 


These are the now justly celebrated 


volume, Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 
/ In one large 
12mo. volume, Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents, 

The WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. By Frances M. Whitcher. 
One handsome 12mo. volume, Long Primer type. Price, 40 cents. 
CREENWOOD JUVENILES. Nine delightful volumes by Grace 
GREENWOOD. One new, the others formerly published by Ticknor & 

at 75 cents to $1.25 each. Price of the set, $3.00. 


titles certify. 


**Caxton Editions,” 


unabridged, large type, excellent paper and press work, very 

tasteful cloth binding—no handsomer editions ever before 

issued at less than three to five times the cost. 

PROSE TALES of EDGAR A. POE. In one handsome large 
i2zmo. volume of 712 pages, Long Primertype. Price, $1.00. 

COOPER’S LEATHER STOCKING TALES. Six large 12mo. Vol- 
umes, bound in three, aggregating about 2,400 pages, Long Primer type. 
The set contains: Tae Dreerstaver, Paturinper, Last or Tae 
cans, THE Pioneers, Tue Prairie, Toe Spy. Price, 82.50. 


BIOGRAPHY—PATRIOTISM. 


EMINENT AMERICANS. Brief Biographies of Statesmen, Pa- 
triots, Orators, and others, By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. With over 
100 portraits. Large 12mo., cloth. Price, 70 cents. 

CYCLOPEDIA of EMINENT CHRISTIANS, By John Frost, LL.D. 
Small octavo, 672 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. “With portraits. Fine 
cloth, Price, 80 cents. 

ACHIEVEMENTS of CELEBRATED MEN. By James Parton. 
Large octavo, 839 pages, Small Picatype. Cloth, $7.40. 


WORKS of WASHINGTON IRVING. Complete (except life of AMERICAN PATRIOTISM, Famous Orations and Patriotic Pa- 


Washington, which will soon appear) in six beautiful volumes, 1 
type, over 5,000 pages. Price, 00. oe 
Also Library Edition, in nine volumes, fine cloth, gilt tops, $6.00, 


AMERICAN POETS. 

These editions are not unabridged (except Pee and Willis), 
but include all on which copyright has expired—of course, 
all those earlier writings which gave the authors their world- 
wide fame. All in large type and fine cloth binding, 

POEMS by H. W. LONGFELLOW. In one 12mo. volume of 269 


pages. Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents, 

POEMS by JOHN G. WHITTIER. In one 12mo. volume of 319 
pages, Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents, 

POEMS by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. In one 12mo., volume, 
317 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 

POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. Complete in one hand- 
some 12mo. volume. Cloth, 40 ets.; gilt edges, ornamented, 6O cents, 


POETICAL WORKS of N. P. WILLIS. Complete in one hand-|* 


some 12mo, yolume. Cloth, 40 ets.; gilt edges, ornamented, 60 cts. 


ESSAYS—HUMOR, Etc. 
Unabridged, large type, tasteful cloth binding—always and 
everyway satisfactory to purchasers, 


pers, from Washington to Lincoln. Large 12mo, cloth, 65 cents. 


FROM PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


The following are characteristic of thousands of quotations 
which might be made from paper and letters of correspondents. 


Postage.—Books by mail cost 20 percent. extra to prepay. 

This Coupon will be received in lieu of 26 cents cash, toward the 

ots price of above costing not less than $2.00, if sent within 10 days 
* from date of this paper (give name of paper). This offer is to se- 

cure your PROMPT response and indicate the paying advertising mediums. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidence of good faith, Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher. 


ESSAYS of RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Large 12mo., 22 
pages, Sinall Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. Le * 


P O. Box 12%. 393 Pearl Street, New York, 


| 
| 
| 


Feb, 26, 1885. 
Loss and Gain. 


CHAPTER I. 
« I was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.”’ 

“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
seh costing with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got 80 bad I 

Could not move ! 


k! 
From 238 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring 


iver, but it did meno good. I did not 
pad 2 live more than three months. I 
began to use Hop Bitters. Directly my appe- 
tite returned, my pains left me, my entire sys- 
tem seemed renewed as if by magic, and after 
using several bottles [am not only as sound 
as a sovereign, but weigh more than I did be- 
before. To Hop Bitters lowe my life.’’ 

Dublin, June 6, 81. R. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ ., Feb 1, 1880 Gentlemen,— 
I of sick headache.” 
Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 
No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure, until { used Hop Bitters. 
Nearly cured me ; 
The seeand made me as well and strong as 
hen a child 
wa And I have been so to this day.” 
My busband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 
Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 
* Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians,— 
‘Tncurable!”’ 
Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him, and 
fal ht persons”’ 
** Lives of eight pe 
In my neighborhood that have been saved 
by your Bitters, 
And many more are using them with great 
benefit. 
** They almost 
Do miracles ?”’ — Mrs. E D Slack. 
—Ex If d d night; 
rest ; doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to know how to get 
well, which is answered in three words, — Take p 
Bitters ! 
ine without a bunch of Ho 
pal. Shan “ail the vile, stutt 
with Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Norma! Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 


DOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento both sexes, Address the Hogistrar, 


 SOURNAL OF 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


— The total production of needles in the 
world is 200,000,000 per week, or 10,000,000,000 
per year. 

— The Swiss railway companies now cover a 
portion of their carriages with a phosphorescent 


— From cork chippings, once thrown away, 
thousands of yards of linoleum are now made 
at Delmenhorst, Germany, where the industry 
is becoming quite important. 


— Hoe, the inventor of the printing press, 
which bears his name, anticipates in the near 
future the invention of a photographic press 
which will turn off 960,000 papers an hour. 


— There are upwards of 1,300 miles of sew- 
ers in London. To construct the main inter- 
cepting sewers, 318,000,000 bricks were used, 
880,000 cubic yards of concrete consumed, and 
3,500,000 cubic yards of earth excavated. 


— A French scientist, Mons. Dutchatre, has 
shown that moonlight, as well as sunlight, may 
have an influence upon plant-growth. Seed- 
lings of lentils, vetches, ete , which had been 
kept in a dark place, at once began to bend 
toward the moon when exposed to its light, and 
continued to move with it. 


— The camphor tree has recently been intro- 
duced into California, and promises well. It 
somewhat resembles the laurel. It grows well 
all along the coast, and one tree at Sacramento 
has already attained the height of thirty feet. 
It is easily propagated from seed or cuttings. 
Besides producing the well-known drug, the 
tree is valuable as timber. 


— Electrical science has furnished a novelty 
for ladies in the form of a series of luminous 
jewels, which have been produced by Mons. 
Gaston Trouve, of Paris. These ornaments 
consist of glass, colored and cut to imitate 
rubies, diamonds, etc., and each mounted in 
an*envelcp? containing a tiny incandescent 
lamp, which is fed from a small battery carried 
about the person. The light gives the glass 
through which it sbines the brilliant appearance 
of the stone imitated. 

ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less maney 2 the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


A LL&EN STENOGRAPRIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston, Practicability a specialty, Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E, k. RUGGLES. 344 us 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, Jane 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


RE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GBO. GANNETT, A.M.. 
Principal, 69 Chester Eoeaze, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ax 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
cunts of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
~ or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. House), Reston. 
381 @. H. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT Worozster. For Both Sexes. 


or particulars, address 
_ 458 E. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

The next term will begin with entrance examinatio: 
on Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN YDE, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. Mass, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
§ For Both Bezxes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 183 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
lar course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Addrees, 
tor Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr. & SmirTH, Principais. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


— in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
‘dit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit ecards, and 12 large ele- 
gant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 0c. 
Se new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
edie credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
5 10 1a Visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
20 and 25c per dozen. Large set samples 2e, If you do 
— care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
ver and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
return enve free, All postpaid by mail. 
+ Please send order, Fine 


s. Ss. HAMIL 


Author of ‘* Science of Elocution,’’ 


Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooAL 
EXPRESSION,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thonght and feeling,-—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 


SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
fora TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d St., Chicago, LI. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers emly—can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the 


Chicago Correspondence University, 


An institution fornishing instruction to ‘‘ an Ree 
son in any study,?? THROUGH DIRECT COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
(College Professors) To learn of present courses of 
study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 
copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal 


N. B.—Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FREE. Address 
THE OORRESPONDENOCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
(AGENTS WANTED.) 162 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 


NO OTHER NEED APPLY 


For the First-class Position Here Advertised. 


Wanted, about Sept. 1, 1885, in one of the oldest en- 
dowed day schools for boys in the United States, in the 
heart of one of our large cities, a French lady teacher, 
to take entire charge of the French classes of the mid- 
dle school requirements. 1. She must speak French fia- 
ently and with pure accent, and write idiomatically, 
both French and English. 2. She must be a superior 
disciplinarian. 3. She must have had, at least, five 
years successful experience in teaching French to large 
classes. 4. She must be of good presence and agree- 
able manners, not more than thirty years of age, and 
Protestant 5. The successful applicant must be worth 
at least $1,000 s rannum. “ No other need ap- 
ply” to RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N.E_ Bureau of Education, 
9 
1 


comront large Book, giving plans, 
5 Teacriptions, and relia- 
— ble costs of 4o modern houses, 
$400 up to $6,500, for all cli- 
mates. Socomplete a book 
= 


1 usually costs $s. OUR PRICE 
u ONLY 50 cts, sent postpaid. 

Address, BUILDING ASS'N, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Mizstss*e? Boo 


(mew) E. NASON & CO,, 120 Fulton St., New York. 


preparation, which makes them visible at night. | ;, 


WANTED, 
A lady to teach Latin, Greek, and Rhetoric, in a 
Wisconsin public schoel. Salary, $600 per year. Ap 
plicants registered for this position free of charge. 


Address 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
503 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


“As amedium of communication between teachers 
and those in quest of teachers,I believe ihat your Agency 

doing good work.” Pror. A. MARKHAM, 
Prin. Markham ’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE USE 
of Iodoform or mercurials in the treat- 
ment of catarrh—whether in the form of 
suppositories or ointments,—should be 
avoided, as they both are injurious and 
dangerous. Iodoform is easily detected 
by its offensive odor. The only reliable 
catarrh remedy on the market to-day is 
Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from all poi- 
sonous drugs, It has cured thousands of 
acute and chronic cases, where all other 
remedies have failed. A particle is ap- 
plied into each nostril; no pain; agree- 
ableto use. Price fifty cents of druggists. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints, 

SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 


restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 

have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELIS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

8 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 


Now Ready: 


HISTORY TEACHERS. 


By Mary 


Price, 1S Cents. 


It contains an outline of historical study from the 
first to the eighth century, inclusive. ‘ 

The work of each century stands distinc tly by itself 
It is a guide to the books and maps to be used by sta 


dents and teachers. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
436 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Massa. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
oe Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OBR EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in 5 ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap Schoo! Books to 

C. M. BARNGS, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 


EXTEMPORE 


SPEECH ; 


How to Acquire and Practice It. 
By WILLIAM PITTINGER. 


“A careful examination of this treatise on the art of 
extemporaneous speaking has convinced us that it pos- 
sesses @ positive and practical value.”—The Critic and 
Good Literature, New York. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
275 pages. Handsomely Bouad, $1.25. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano 
ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrament at once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 
Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
490 tf 178 Broadway, New York, 


CEN invested in SOPER’S INSTAN 
aD 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


@id and reliable. Hundreds of teachers have 
been supplied in the past. The manager is superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Allentown, and has a pro- 
fessional experience of twenty five years, Many teach- 
ers wanted. Register now. 


For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


‘ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


eases for every department of instruction; recommends 
:00d achools ents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. youre 
‘eae. Agency 
240 us (1) 23 Union New 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish bigher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with-us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 


498 tf LEMMON BROS, Kansas Crtry, Mo, 7 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
‘ic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
svn States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 469 
_ Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
‘ook this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
tem years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


*T can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and courtesy ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the future, shall be glad to call on you.” 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 


D, F. DIMON, 
1613 Chestnut St,, Philadel 


THE NEW-ENGELAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 
Teachers with desirable positions; 
Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 
Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 
Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 
Rents and Sells School Property. 


The Spring, and even the Fall campaign now opens. 
Hence now is the time for all who desire em- 
ployment or premotion, during 1885, to 
register. Calls for teachers of every grade of school 
and every department of instruction come from the 
Kast, the West, the North, and the South,— from every 
State inthe Union. Circulars and forms of application 


sent free by 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St, Boston. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 
Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La, 


of THE JOURNAL for the 
Bo nd Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
Send for Circulars and Pricelist of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


““)EW-ENG, PUB. CO., 


880 16 Hawiey St , 
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JOURNAL 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. ZZ1.—No. 9. 


THE GREAT KDUCATIONAL 


TOPIC OF THE PRESENT. 


Education in its Relation to Manual Industry. 


By ARTHUR 


A BOOK WHICH EVERY TEACHER AND EDUCATOR SHOULD READ. 


« It is believed that a system of radimental science and manual art can be adapted to the usaal methods of 
instruction; and although the teaching of particular trades is neither desirable nor practical in school life, yet 
thé time has now arrived when education should give the children partial knowledge in those general principle*® 

which relate to the trades and arts that are destined to become the business of their subsequent life.””—#ztract 
PRICE, 


Copies will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


from Preface. 


McARTHUR. 


$1.50, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational A tus and 


ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


Boston 
THE GOLOR-SERSE Adapted by Bootes 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’'S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Dealers in Scientéfic Apparatus and Materials. 


«a For Catalogue and particulars address a. 
PRAN ATIONAL COMP 
Street. ROBTON. 


C. L. S. C. 
Elements and Compounds. 


A CHEMICAL GAME, 
Designed for School and Home Use. 
Ry ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


“Tt should be introduced into the schools as a valuable 
play - auxiliary."— PROF. J. DORMAN STEELE. 


Price 25 Cents. 


Published by S. R. WINCHELL & CO, Chicago, Ill. 


A SHAKE 


By ALI 


Published by S. 


QUOTATIONS. 


SPE‘'ARIAN GAME, 


DESIGNED FOR THE 


SHAKESPEARE DAY 


OF THE 


Cc. L. S. C. 


CE M. GUERNSEY. 
Price 35 Cents. 


R: WINCHELL & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


sT. LOUIS, 


Prices 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 6.23 
SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IV BKOOK-XKEPING.. .6 

NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS... .5 

GRAVES’S ANEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 
WALU’S OUTLINES OF KNG@LISA HISTORY....... .70 
HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed) 50 


ee Catalogues sent on application. 491 sz 


AKING THE LEAD. 
Barnes’ New Keaders 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief L 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 


Monteith’s Two-Book Reography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogues. 
A. & CO., Pablishers. 
England, 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New 
Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


AGENCY FOR —— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresio PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicais. 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 

481 az 


144 Tremont Boston. 
“ Has some notabie merits, not the least of which are 
its low price.and unexceptionabie tone.”—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthiv Iilastrated Magazine in English 
and German, in Parallel Columns. 
An Essential lle'p for Students of German. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single nambers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for YouNG FOLKS, or ad- 


dress the publishers 
THE CHKROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO, 
Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., New YORE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers., PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
~ Business-Standard Copy-8. PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield 8t. 
_POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
Mathematics. 


“BERARD'S New U.8. History. 
BOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 


ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
®4RKER’S hrithmeticc! Charts.| CHICAGO. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 

By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 
With Maps and many Illustrations, Aboot 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 


UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

These four books of history are written ina style that 
will make their use for general and supplementary 
reading not only interesting, but instructive to the 
young. The broad pages, printed in large type, and the 
appropriate illo-trations, make these books the beat 
on historical subjects, in the language." —New England 
Journal of Education 


HARPER & BROTHERS, | 


New York. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, aoa 


Huxley’s Lessons in Kiem. Ph 
- | Bescoe’s Lessens in Elem. mistry, 
Rolfe Ss Shakespeare: Jeunes’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary I im Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lesseusin Astronomy, 1.35 
Rducational Catalogue lication. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 
olegy,$1.10 
Bes 1.10 
1.10 


1.10 
sent free on app 


Forming Two Parts of the 


singly in 1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
II. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, intwonty| THOS, NELSON & SON, “xiwronn 
sloth, + tons, $90.00; balf-calf, 960.00." y in sets}! “publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITEBATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
A. ©, STOOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., . 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. cloth, $1.25. 
1 Park Street, BosTON, MASS. ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
The Song of Hiawatha, | 
By H. W..LONGFELLOW. PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


Riverside Literature Series. 


4 With Notes and Glossary, specially 
fitting it for use in schools. 


Price (of the Two Parts), 30 cts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston. 


The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 


14 & 
ng Dunglison’s Physiology. 


Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

1 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave, Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child's History England 


NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 


are receiving less than two 


correspond with 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


Publisher of Jounson’s CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 


79 Milk St. Boston, 
BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL and SCIENC 


The Temperance Lesson Book, . -25and § .50 
Alechol and Hygiene, 
Boys and Girls Temperance Text-Book. -20 
Notes for Temperance Teachers, 25 and .50 
Aleehol and Science, . . . . “ 

A full descriptive Catalogue of 1300 publications rent 
free upon application. Address 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J, N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
603 58 Reade Street, New York. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway,. . . NEW YORK. 
Scott's Manual of United States Mistory. 
With the Constitution and Declaration of Inde 
pendence; with qnestions, By DAVID B.ScorTr, 45c, 
Scott's Review istory. A Short Ontline His 
tory of the United States, for review grades and he 
ginners In the stady. Ry Davip B, SooTT, Jr. 60c 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 Lefnyette Piace, New Veork. 


Whelipliey’s Comeory $i 25. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works 
receipt of half the retail price. 
Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur 


CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction 
RIGH DBS EXERCICES de la GRAMMAIRE F 
otherwise agreed upon. 


PR. L. BAUVEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa, 


sxe sent C. O. D. unless 
Address 


will be sent to teachers by the author, on 


his new volume, GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
ce of 80 cents, and the COR. 
CAISB, at 25 cts. The books 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Out of employment, and all who Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Written. 


thousand dollarsa YCAT, | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 


ill fi d it fi h 
rooks’s Geometry an m . 
we 2 t or their interest to Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Hanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


Can double their in- 
come by selling cither 
‘f the two follow- 
ing sterling books; 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo, 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 


JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


~ FRESH FLOWRES. 


Freese FLOWERS is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so called INFANT Classes. 
Mrs. Emma Pitt, the compiler, is widely known and 
celebrated for Songsand Hymns for children, whom 
she thoroughly understands. More than 50 bright 
songs, such as “ Little Lambs,” “ Snowflakes,” “ Li 
Samuel,” and “Children’s Sheaves.”” Nothing 
ish. All pee taste, An abundance of Pictures, 
cents. $2.40 per dozen. 

— 


MINSTREL SONGS — OLD AND NEW. 


The large sales show this to be a perfect success, and 
no wonder! No brighter or more musical melodies 
were ever brought together than those of the hundred 
PLANTATION, MINSTREL, and JUBILEE Songs here col- 
lected, All the World sings them! Accompaniments 
for Piano or Organ. $2.00 plain. $2.50 cloth, 


WAR SONCS, 


For Anviversarics and Gatherings of Sel- 
diers, also Songs and Hymus for 
Memaerial Day. 


Like the book above mentioned, this isa very great 
success, and oversees? likes the bright, patriotic songs. 
A great favorite with the Grand Army, and with all 
who have been soldiers. Used extensively in War 
Song Concerts. 50 cts, $450 per 


Matled for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Werk, 
Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 


LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Hart’s German Classics for 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), ° 
Putnam’s World’s 4.50 
- of Biography, (new 4 
Bracketi"e Pootry for Home and 
Le 3s Eng 
Pocket Classical Dictionary, 
hics, Aisthetics and Leyte 
1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natwral Theology, 1.56 
Le Duo’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Fall with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Patines 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIBAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 

A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 
has just been issued. 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 


room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


— OF 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Complete with all the Wood Engravings. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 5 vols., bound 
two vols. 12m0, cloth cece $2.00 


STONES OF VENICE, 3 vols., bound in 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, 


SESAME LELEES. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth...... 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
16 Astor Place, New Work. 


Catalogue of Ruskin’s Works, 51 vols., free by mail. 


NOW READY: 


By E. E. 


‘| WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 
but an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 


Not simply a Manual of enguettions to teachers 
ase by the teacher in the instruction of Prima classes in number, 


MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUID 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO, 


Sample cepy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Introduction Price, $1.00................. 


The preparation of this complete and full system of 
aral years. The work is now offered to the public, 
representing to the eye the relation and dependence ot 


Mailing Price, $1.25. 


ms has occupied the author, F. V. Igiss, for we 


Diagra 
not only as furnishing a simple and effective m 
the several parts of a sentence, 


but asa 


KEY TO HARVEY’S GRAMMAR, 


‘ince al) the difficult senterces of that most popular grammar (in both editions) have been most completely 
‘ualyged. The parsing ts also faily indicated by a simple and method of 


AN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 
©. FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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